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The present study provides for the first time a systematic and 
comprehensive examination of the evidence for ecclesiastical penance 
found in the vast corpus of pre-Metaphrastic Byzantine hagiography. 
The value of the thesis lies primarily in the body of evidence which 
it makes available and interprets within the context of what can be 
known of the historical development of penitential practice among 
the Byzantine laity and of the nature and limitations of hagiograph- 
ical evidence. ; 


The evidence is arranged chronologically in four sections (330- 
451, 451-692, 692-843, 843-983), and a distinction is made within 
each section between evidence which reflects a Constantinopolitan 
milieu and evidence taken from other areas of the Greek-speaking 
Christian world. 


The cumulative weight of the evidence supports the following 
conclusions about the history of Byzantine penance: 1) ecclesiastical 
penance did not cease to exist in the Byzantine churches following 
the "Nectarius incident” of 391/23 2) monastic influence upon the 
outward form and inner understanding of ecclesiastical penance spread 
gradually from the fourth century onwards and was not a sudden phen- 
omenon provoked by the events of the Iconoclastic age; 3) the con- 
stitutive elements of the modern Greek practice of confession can be 
found in the practice of Byzantine lay people already in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, but the Lives of the saints nowhere suggest that 
confession was ever an obligation upon the laity in the period under 
survey or that a majority of the Byzantine faithful had recourse to 
the institutions of ecclesiastical penance as a normal or routine 
part of their religious practices; 4) the phenomenon of unordained 
monks consciously exercising the apostolic power of binding and 
loosing was not, as Holl asserted, a central and informing element 
in the history of Byzantine penitential practices; 5) enthusiasm for 
hagiographical sources as privileged reflectors of the Byzantine pop- 
ular milieu must be tempered by a realistic appreciation of the limi- 
tations inherent in the narrative forms and techniques of hagiography. 
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The present study seeks to contribute to a future and definitive 
history of penance in the Byzantine church by providing a Systematic and 
comprehensive examination of the evidence for ecclesiastical penance to 
be found in the corpus of pre-Metaphrastic Byzantine hagiography. The 
value of the work must lie primarily in the worth of the body of evidence 
which has been collected here for the first time and is interpreted within 
the context of what is already known about the historical development of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical penance and about the literary and historical 
characteristics of the hagiographical sources. 

Chapter One (Introduction) provides four sets of preliminary con- 
siderations. The first of these sketches the history of scholarly interest 
in the topic of Byzantine ecclesiastical penance and points up the various 
factors which have inhibited research in this area, in particular the 
tendency to consult Eastern experience only within the established terms 
of Protestant-Catholic theological polemic. The second explores the nature 
of Byzantine saints* Lives as historical sources, taking note of the modern 


enthusiasm for hagiography as a privileged means of access to more popular 


ree 


milieux, and observing that the pre-Metaphrastic hagiographical corpus 


constitutes a body of evidence for the place of penance in Byzantine 


church life before penance itself became a conscious focus of theological 


ene 


debate in the Epistula de confessione of Symeon the New Theologian. The 


third set of preliminary considerations deals with the difficulties of 
determining what can be known about the nature of Early Christian penance, 
and distinguishes the meaning of the term “ecclesiastical penance” used in 


the title of the thesis ("any form of penitential rite or discipline that i 





brings the Christian sinner into contact with, or under the supervision 

of, an official minister of the Christian church") from the private acts 
of penance assumed by individual Christians and also from monastic penance. 
A fourth and last section provides justification for the chronological, 
geographical and linguistic limits adopted in this Study and for the 
choice of a chronological rather than a thematic display of the evidence. 
The thesis is intended to serve as a survey of the entire corpus of Byzan- 
tine hagiography before the time of Symeon the New Theologian, and any ex- 
ceptions or omissions within this corpus are noted and explained. 

Chapter Two (From Constantine to Chalcedon: 330-451 A.D.) contains a 
brief preliminary presentation of the issues and themes known from other 
sources to have been of particular significance in the history of Byzantine 
penance during the same period and also furnishes a brief review of the 
theme of ecclesiastical penance as it appears in the literary precursors 
of the Byzantine saints* Lives: the primitive Passiones of the martyrs and 
the apocryphal Acts of the apostles. The chapter then discusses the hagio- 
graphical evidence for the period under review. Special attention is paid 
to the Lives of Athanasius (BHG 186) and Antony of Egypt (BHG 140) as 
representing distinct episcopal and Monastic models Or approaches to the 
presentation of hagiographical evidence for penance. Other Lives discussed 
at greater length include the Dialogus of Palladius (BHG 870), the Con- 
stantinopolitan Life of diypetius (BHG 760), the Antiochene hagiographical 
homilies of John Chrysostom and important early monastic documents (Pachomi- 
ana, Historia Monachorum, Historia Lausiaca, Historia Religiosa and the Life 
of Syncletica BHG 1694). General conclusions drawn at the end of the chapter 
indicate that evidence for ecclesiastical penance is not at all abundant in 
the hagiography before Chalcedon and that the Lives contain scant if any 
reflection of elements normally thought central to the history of Byzantine 
penance (the "Nectarius incident", development of the Bussstufen or peni- 


tential stages). The Lives do attest, however, the beginnings of monastic 
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influence upon the patterns of penitential piety and practice among lay 
people. Observation of the narrative techniques at the heart of Byzantine 
hagiography also leads to the conclusion that the Lives cannot be treated 
as mirrors which reflect faithfully and unselfconsciously the penitential 
practices of the society which produced them. 

Chapter Three (From Chalcedon to the Trullan Canonss 451-692) is in 
large measure an account of the growth of monastic influence on penitential 
practice among the laity. The episcopal perspective on penance (Lives of 
Porphyrius BHG 1570 and Eutychius BHG 657) continues to be found alongside 
the monastic perspective (Lives of Auxentius BHG 199 and compositions of 
Cyril of Scythopolis), and the Pseudo-Amphilochian Life of Basil the Great 
(BHG 247-261) is interpreted as a mixing of the two models, a change which 
probably reflects the increasing monastic penetration into the episcopacy. 
During this period the quality and quantity of hagiographical evidence for 
penitential practice improves sharply by comparison with the pre-Chalcedon- 
ian Lives (Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger and the various specialized 
monastic narrationes dealing with penance and the problems of particular 
kinds of penitents). 

This period also reflects the rise in importance of érur (pre or 
“penances” which vary according to the nature of the sins or sinners in- 
volved. Although analogous in use to the penalties imposed by the fourth- 
century disciplinary canons, the tnt ipa have more obvious roots in the 
Tules governing discipline within the monastic ecclesiola. The Lives also 
reflect the continued use of excommunication as a means of ecclesiastical 
discipline (although this is restricted in practice to clerics and heresi- 
archs) and the appearance of most of the constitutive elements of the mod- 
ern Orthodox practice of ecclesiastical penance: confession, Creve peed s 
absolution, deathbed reconciliation, the spiritual father. The hagiograph- 
ical evidence does not, however, witness to any obligation incumbent upon 


the laity to avail themselves of these elements of ecclesiastical penance 


: 
; 
: 
; 
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nor does it suggest that recourse to ecclesiastical penance was a normal 
or routine part of the pattern of ordinary Byzantine Christian plety. The 
claim that it was customary at this period for the laity to confess their 
sins and secure pardon from unordained monks is not sustained by a careful 
examinatior of the hagiographical evidence, 

Chapter Four (From the Trullan Canons to the Triumph of Orthodoxys 
692-843) covers a period when hagiographical sources are in general decline, 
although some important Lives can still be found such as those of Gregory 
of Agrigentum (BHG 707), Stephen of St. Sabas (BHG 1670) and the hagiograph- 
ical writings associated with the name of Theodore of Stoudion. The evidence 
for penance reflects a more significant increase in monastic influence upon 


the laity than has been seen before and a new emphasis on the importance of 


the very act of confessing one‘s sinss tfaydpevers. There is still no sign, 


however, that lay people were obliged to confess their sins or that unor- 
dained monks were consciously challenging the episcopal control over the 
power to bind and loose. 

Chapter Five (From the Triumph of Orthodoxy to the Death of Patriarch 
Antonius III Studitess 843-983) deals again with a period rich in hagio- 
graphical documents some of which are of particular importance to the hist- 
ory of Byzantine penitential practice: Lives of Joannicius (BHG 936, 935); 
Peter of Atroa (BHG 2365), Eustratius (BHG 645), Euthymius (BHG 651), Andrew 
the Fool (BHG 117), Luke the Stylite (BHG 2239) and Paul and Luke the Younger 
(BHG 1474, 994). The evidence shows that the modern Greek practice of con- 
fession was operative during this period although it was still not considered 
obligatory by many ordinary people guilty of serious sins. Recourse to the 
clergy and to the institutions of ecclesiastical penance was only one of 
many courses open to the sinner. Evidence for the practice of unordained 
monks hearing the confessions of lay sinners and granting them absolution 
finally appears in this period, but only at the end of the tenth century 


(Life of Paul the Younger) does the hagiographical tradition provide any 





approximation to the views about penance contained in the Epistula de 
confessione of Symeon the New Theologian, especially the notion that 
apostolic powers belong to a monk in virtue of holiness rather than office. 


Nothing in the Lives suggests that Laienbeichte as understood and inter= 


preted in this sense by Holl and HOrmann was anything more than a passing 


episode in the history of Byzantine penitential practice, 

Chapter Six (Conclusion) resumes the contributions made by the hagio- 
graphical sources to the history of Byzantine penance and dwells especially 
on the matter of the relationship between Charisma and Amt in the sphere os 
penitential practice and sacramental theology, arguing that in large 
measure the distinction is foreign to the texts. More careful analysis of 
what is actually found in the texts leads to the judgement that the Lives 
of the saints do not substantiate Holl"s view that penance was a focal 
point for a hostile struggle between Charisma and Amt throughout the period 
under review. The study concludes with a caution that because of its in- 
herent narrative limitations and monastic Tendenz, hagiographical evidence 
requires integration with the findings from canonical and liturgical sources 
before its full value to the writing of the history of Byzantine penance 


can be given its true and final appraisal. 
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THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 


Critical historical scholarship in the West has never given the Greek 
church the same sustained attention that it has devoted to Latin Christian- 
ity. This neglect of the East - out of sight, out of mind = has left its 
mark on histories of Christian pastoral care in general and on the history 
of penance in pattieular.* By providing a systematic and comprehensive 
examination of the hagiographical evidence for Byzantine ecclesiastical 
penance during the period from 330 to 983 ap,” the present study seeks to 
compensate, at least in part, for this past neglect of Eastern Christian 
experience, and to make some contribution to the history of penance in the 
Christian church as a whole. 

The reasons behind this neglect are not hard to find. The Reformation 
debates on the nature of penance and on the practice of auricular confession 
led both Protestants and Catholics to re-examine the historical foundations 
of penance in the Greek East as well as in the Latin West, but the theolo- 
gical presuppositions and the polemical demands governing these debates 
effectively restricted the interest of historians to the first four Chris- 
tian centuries. Scant if any attention was paid to the Christian East 
after the time of John Chrysostom.” In the seventeenth century positive theo- 
logy showed more concern for Byzantine church history, but even here cir- 
cumstances conspired to inhibit further research into the history of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical penance.” The monumental Commentarius historicus of Jean 
Morin carried the history of Eastern penitential institutions down past 
the fifth century and provided an historical and theological interpretation 
of penance in the Greek church? However, Morin's mistaken acceptance of the 
Liber poenitentialis of John the Faster as a sixth-century text persuaded him 


that Byzantine penitential institutions had remained virtually unchanged 


6 
from the period of late antiquity down to the seventeenth century. As a 


result, the interest of Morin and that of other qualified historians was 


diverted from the study of the Eastern traditions towards the resolution 





of other problems in the history of penance,’ 

It was not until the end of the nineteenth century that a work compar- 
able in importance to that of Morin appeared. This was Enthusiasmus und 
Bussgewalt beim griechischen Ménchtum by Karl Holl, the first Western his- 


torian of penance to make the Greek evidence his principal concern instead 
of treating it merely as an appendix to the study of Latin penitential 
theory and practice.® Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt remains to this day the 
most accessible and influential account of the history of penance in the 
Byzantine church, and although many articles and studies relevant to East- 
ern penance have appeared since its publication in 1898, no new effort of 
research, synthesis and interpretation has been undertaken in the West on 
a similar scale.” 

Apart from the number of new texts to which he drew attention, Holl's 
great contribution was to advance a clear thesis, dependent on the Epistula 
de Confessione of Symeon the New Theologian, about the meaning of ecclesias- 
tical penance within the Greek church and about the origins and historical 
development of confession and private penance in the Byzantine maria. 
This thesis may profitably be summarized here. 

According to Holl the Early Christian penitential system of public 
penance and public reconciliation continued in force in the Eastern church 
right down to the end of the Byzantine wmpize. This penitential system 
was not designed, however, to respond to any desire for growth in Christian 
holiness on the part of the faithful, and when the monastic way of life, 
which was centred on precisely such a desire, emerged in the fourth century, 
it soon developed its own penitential institutions to meet its own particu- 
lar spiritual needs. Within the confines of their monasteries the monks 
were sovereign over the administration of penance; higher standards of moral 


perfection and rigour prevailed, and the practice of confessing one's sins 


2 
and temptations was promoted and even made obligatory.” 


Holl derived the practice of private confession among the Greek laity 
from this monastic institution of confession, in which a monk disclosed the 


state of his soul to a spiritual father or director.?? Confession as a 





4 
normal practice of Christian life first began to spread among the Greek 
laity during the Iconoclast period when many monks were forced out of their 
monasteries and so brought into closer contact with Greek lay 1ife,24 As 
a result of this contact Greek Christians began to imitate the monastic 
custom of confession and to seek confessors or spiritual fathers (nmurdpes 
NVev me Tiel) from among the monks, most of whom would not have received 
priestly ordination.” 

Holl adduced three reasons to explain the attraction to confession among 
the laity. In the first place, the Greek layman had a great and even an 
exaggerated notion of and reverence for the personal holiness of monks. The 
mere fact that a man wore the monastic habit was enough to confer upon him 
spiritual authority in the mind of the Greek layman, and it was this spiri- 
tual authority that the layman looked for in a pneumatikos .2° In the second 
place, confession provided an attractive alternative to a public penitential 
system which, although still theoretically in force, was perceived by laity 
and clergy alike to be wholly inadequate to the existing conditions of Chris- 
tian diitee~” Finally, confession was able to spread among the laity because 
in an age when many people were sharply critical of their clergy, the prac- 
tice of private confession to monks renewed the charismatic and enthusiastic 
dimensions of Christian life as these had once existed among the primitive 
Christian communities. It thus represented, at least implicitly, a judge- 
ment brought against the understanding of church office, and indeed against 
the understanding of the whole nature of Christian life, implicit in the 
institutions of the Byzantine dace.” 


Holl located the focus of this charismatic challenge in the ministry of 


penance. The Epistula de confessione of Symeon the New Theologian asserted 


that the right to hear confessions and to absolve from sin, in other words, 
the Bussgewalt or apostolic power of binding and loosing, ought to be exer- 
cised and indeed could only be exercised by those who possessed the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. The mere fact of holding office in the church could 


not of itself make up for the absence of this graces” Thus it was upon 





the charismatic order of monks rather than upon the priests and bishops that 
the office of confessor had rightfully devolved in the course of time, 
Starting from these views of Symeon, Holl went on to argue that neither the 
public penitential system administered by the bishops and secular clergy 

nor the practice of confessing one's sins to a monk (who would normally not 
be a priest) was ever thought to be "sacramental" in the Eastern church prior 
to the advent of a strong Latin influence on Orthodox theology in the thir- 
teenth century.” 

Holl's interpretation of Byzantine penance thus continued the Reform 
-ers' denial of the existence of any private ecclesiastical penance before 
the mediaeval period and, more fundamentally still, their denial of any 
sacramental character to ecclesiastical penance as a whole. He introduced 
a new theme, however, when he depicted monasticism not as the organized 
perversion of Christian freedom nor as a huge and sad irrelevancy, but as 
the real, though largely unconscious, vehicle of primitive Christian char- 
ismatic enthusiasm in its persistent and prophetic opposition to the doc- 
trines and practices of an entrenched Katholisisnus.** 

Among scholars in the West Holl's work quickly attracted both critics 
and defenders, but it would appear that none of these had done enough ori- 
ginal research to be able to propose a different but equally coherent ac- 
count of the evidence. The Catholic reaction to Holl was swift and at times 
searching, but no Catholic historian could do more than dispute Holl's in- 
terpretation of individual texts. °* The historical questions remained as 
Holl had formulated them, and the corpus of evidence as he had collected Sic 

One place, however, where Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt did not have the 
character of a pioneering study was Russia.** Holl's book could fill no 
scholarly vacuum there, for from about 1870 down to the time of the Great 
War, Russian canonists and church historians were producing a long and im- 


portant series of articles and monographs dealing with the history of penance 


in the Byzantine church and in particular with the penitential materials 


ascribed by tradition to Patriarch John the Faster.” Little notice was 
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taken of these works in Western Burope at the time, and to this day they 
remain in large measure unread and unassimilated by Western historians of 
ecclesiastical penance. “© 

The contribution of these Russian studies to the history of ecclesias- 
tical penance in Byzantium took two forms. In the first place they pro- 
vided a number of valuable texts from the early mediaeval period unavail- 
able elsewhere in print. 7” Secondly, through the disputes and debates to 
which the publication of these texts gave rise, progress was made in in- 
terpreting the course of the historical development of Byzantine penitential 
destivocions.”° Of particular interest in this regard are the writings of 
N. S. Suvorov and S. I. Smirnov who put forward new models of the history 
of ecclesiastical penance in the Greek East.”” 


Suvorov asserted that the historical development of ecclesiastical 


penance-in the Eastern church fell into three distinct stages.°° The first 


stage took in the whole period before the first Council of Nicaea, and during 


this time the sacrament of penance was celebrated only in the form of public 
penance. The second stage embraced the age of the ecumenical councils (325- 
787) and during this period private confession was slowly developing along- 
side the public penance as a kind of supplement to it. The third stage, 
finally, began after 787 when private confession replaced public penance 
almost exclusively, and this third stage represented the beginning of the 
modern Orthodox ptectics.—" At the end of this process private confession, 
neither by nature nor by origin a disciplinary institution, was forced to 
assume certain of the indispensable disciplinary functions that had been 
part of the now-supplanted public penance. According to Suvorov, it was 
this mixing of two quite distinct traditions within the one institution 
that was responsible for some of the structural anomalies of medieval 
penitential practice, such as the existence of two separate moments of ab- 


saketon. = 


The researches of Smirnov into the practice of private confession in 


the Eastern monasteries served both to complement and in part also to cor- 





rect the tain lines of the historical picture drawn up by Suvorev,?? Smirnov 
accepted the view that during the period from 325 to 787 private confession 
developed alongside a continuing public penance, but against Suvorov he ar- 


gued that this private confession existed only in the monasteries and denied 


that it was sacramental either in origin or in practice.>” According to 


Smirnov this monastic confession was first recognized as sacramental by 
Patriarch Nicephorus the Confessor at the beginning of the ninth century, 
and then only as a temporary expedient occasioned by the extraordinary needs 
of the times. Because this decision was never abrogated at any later time, 
however, it served in fact as the foundation of monastic dominance in the 
ministry of ecclesiastical eunaee. 

During the eighty years since the publication of Enthusiasmus und Buss-~ 
gewalt there has accumulated a number of useful studies, often of limited 
scope but touching directly and indirectly on the history of Byzantine 
oun It might seem, therefore, that the moment is now opportune for 
a new account of this history which would be able to incorporate not only 
the most recent scholarly advances but also the earlier Russian sources 
noted sue” The present study originates, however, from a different 
conviction, namely, that this opportune moment has not yet in fact arrived. 

The real criticism that must be levelled against Enthusiasmus und 
Bussgewalt is not that it is now out of date and in need of revision in many 
important particulars, but rather that it was premature from the very be- 
ginning. ‘A valid synthesis of the history of Byzantine penance can only 
be built when solid foundations have first been laid beforehand. These 
foundations must take the form of comprehensive reviews of the canonical, 
liturgical, theological and hagiographical traditions and of their relation 
to penitential theory and practice. In the absence of such studies the 
interpretation of evidence from these sources, which are so important to 
the history of penance, must remain in large measure only a matter of general 
impression or of uncertain extrapolation from a few familiar but perhaps 


unrepresentative peta It was unfortunate that Holl did not have these 





necessary Vorarbeiten at his disposal. It would be all the more unfortunate 

today to hazard a new historical synthesis while they are still lacking, 
Such is the conviction upon which the present study rests. It aims, 

therefore, at contributing to a future and definitive Bussgeschichte of 

the Byzantine church by laying one of the necessary foundation stones, in 

this case, a systematic and comprehensive examination of the evidence for 

ecclesiastical penance to be found in the corpus of pre-Metaphrastic By- 


zantine hagiography. 


II BYZANTINE HAGLOGRAPHY AS HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


The choice of hagiography as the field of investigation for a study of 
this kind recommends itself on several grounds. The first of these is that 
the unique value of the Lives of the saints has now come to be recognized 
by Byzantine historians of all kinds. Recent studies have shown interest 
not only in the contribution made by the Vitae to theological and political 


questions but also in their relevance to questions of social history, an- 


thropology, sociology and even pevelatony. While the literary and his- 


torical works emanating from court and learned circles reflect the Byzantine 
reality only through a "distorting mirror", hagiography seems to afford 
the rare opportunity of coming into contact with the lives and perspectives 
of ordinary pecpaa. = The mirror of the hagiographer has its own peculiar 
distortions, of course, and attention has recently been drawn to the dif- 
ficult problems which must be faced in the use and interpretation of the 
Lives, especially to the distinction between the conscious literary and 
religious intentions of the (usually monastic) hagiographer and the un- 
conscious reflection of both his society and his own mentality in the things 
that he writes.” 

These recent studies of the signific ance of the Vitae differ, how- 
ever, in their methods of analysis and in their points of view. They 


criticize limitations inherent in the traditional approach of the eccle- 





eieastical historian, but in theit own analyses they emphasize sometimes 
only the nature of the social relations that obtain between the characters 
portrayed in the Life and at other times only the psychological motivations 
and patterns evident in its author or authors. /? What these different 
approaches do share, however, both as method and, at least to some extent, 
as parti pris, is the conviction that analysis should always move from the 
conscious to the unconscious level. This conviction does not always avoid 
the danger of dismissing the conscious motives and explanations offered by 
those directly involved (the hagiographer, his audience and the characters 
in his narrative) as meaningless "...since they [sc. these conscious ele- 
ments] are not intended to explain the phenomena but to perpetuate ua 
In the light of this new interest in the Lives of the saints the pre- 
sent study should make clear at the beginning how these sources will be 
treated, for hagiography is perhaps the single most important kind of evi- 
dence for the religious practice of ordinary Byzantine Christians. The 
brief discussion above already suggests that both the church historian 
and the social historian or social anthropologist have an interest in the 
topic of ecclesiastical penance: the former because the historical de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical penance in the Byzantine church remains only 
very imperfectly described; the latter because the understanding of sin, 


its role within a society, and the means adopted by any society to deal 


with sin are among the most valuable signs of the particular character 


and underlying structures of any human gee Although few now dispute 


that the task of the historian and that of the social anthropologist have 
much in common, the two tasks are not yet identical, nor is it possible 

to follow satisfactorily two distinct methods of analysis at the same time. 
For these reasons the present study will restrict its aim to the presen- 
tation of hagiographical evidence that touches directly or indirectly on 
the development of ecclesiastical penance in the Byzantine church, and to 
a literary and theological appreciation of the worth of this evidence. It 


is hoped that more specialized and perhaps more ambitious kinds of analysis 
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will benefit from the existence of a complete account of the evidence. More- 
over, a complete study is all the more necessary inasmuch as previous use 

of the Lives of the saints to illustrate the history of penance and other 
related topics has suffered from haphazard citation and the absence of co- 
herent principles of selection and interpretation.” 

A further reason for choosing hagiography as the field of investiga- 
tion is that while no systematic account of the contribution of hagiogre- 
phical sources to the history of Byzantine penance exists, such an account 
is by no means impossible. In contrast to the study of Byzantine canon 
law or liturgy, the study of hagiography is well provided with the tools 
required to make it accessible to the ecclesiastical historian. Of these 
the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca of Pére Halkin is the indispensable 
instrument de ereveid. Moreover, the centuries-long labours of the 
Bollandists and their more recent collaborators have gone far towards es- 
tablishing reliable criteria for dating hagiographical texts, identifying 
literary genres and penetrating safely into the maquis of the manuscript 
eatrioe. Thus over the centuries a special kind of collective sensi- 
tivity to hagiographical pitfalls and commonplaces (topos) has been passed 


on from one generation of Bollandists to the next. Today, it constitutes 
9 


a precious critical resource that is placed at the disposal of aan" 


A final reason for the choice of hagiography is suggested by a happy 
coincidence. Due to the success of the Metaphrastic collection and the 
growth of the synaxaria, the decline of Byzantine hagiography as & creative 
literary genre virtually coincides with the appearance of ecclesiastical 
penance as a topic of conscious theological debate in the Epistula de con- 
fessione of Symeon the New Theologian.”© The practical result of this 
circumstance for the student of penance is that the pre-Metaphrastic Lives 
of the saints now form a coherent body of evidence spanning a period of 
about 600 years that is coterminous with the transition of Byzantine pen- 
ance from its Early Christian form to one scarcely dissimilar to that of 


the modern Greek Orthodox use.” The Lives may profitably be examined by 
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the ecclesiastical historian, therefore, to see what reflections they con~ 
tain of the practice and understanding of ecclesiastical penance in the By- 
eantine church before penance became a matter of theological discussion and 
debate, and before the Lives themselves might come to be used as vehicles 
for such a debates?” A systematic examination of the hagiography of this 
period will thus be worthwhile not only as a contribution to some future 
Bussgeschichte of the Greek church, but also as a kind of model project to 
test the methods proper to the appreciation of hagiographical evidence in 
general, and to gauge in & particular way what value the Lives of the saints 


are likely to have in studying other aspects of Byzantine pastoral care. 
III THE SHAPE OF BYZANTINE ECCLESIASTICAL PENANCE 


The overriding problem for the historian of Byzantine penance is the 
fact that so much disagreement still attaches to the history of penance in 
the Early Christian church. In practice this means that the student of 
Byzantine penance possesses no generally accepted model of the shape of 


Early Christian penance that might serve as a solid foundation on which to 


build his own picture of penance in the later eeeds The validity of the 


distinction between public and private penance, the validity of the distinc- 
tion between penance as a sacrament and penance as ecclesiastical discip- 
line, the debate as to whether ecclesiastical penance was ever repeated for 
the same individual, the extent to which the various penitential stages 
(Buss stufen)mentioned in the fourth-century canons were actually in use in 
the various sections of the church - these and other related problems are 
still disputed by church historians, and their interpretations still tend 

to divide along confessional dimes The recent Catholic return to the 
theological understanding of penance as reconciliation with the church 

only serves to complicate this debate even more. = Part of the value 


of a study like the present one will be to provide a different perspective 


from which to approach these older disputes. 
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By way of introduction, however, it will be well to define the term 
Yecclesiastical penance” as used in the title and throughout the whole of 
the present study. The term has been chosen expressly to avoid se far 
as possible the traditional disagreements about the nature of penance, and 
as used here it denotes any form of penitential rite or discipline that 
brings the Christian sinner into contact with, or under the supervision of, 
an official minister of the Christian church (bishop, presbyter or deacon). 
As thus understood ecclesiastical penance may be distinguished from two 
other sets of phenomena: a) from penitential acts and exercises undertaken 
on the initiative of the sinner himself as a means of showing his remorse 
for sin and/or seeking forgiveness from God (for example, prayer, fasting, 
almsgiving and pilgrimages); and b) from those personal relations between 
Christians which, though linked directly to the fact of sinfulness, do not 
imply any necessary presence of someone holding public office within the 
church (for example, correptio fraterna, intercessory prayer, spiritual 
counsel and spiritual direction - even when this last may involve, as it 
certainly did in the case of monks, the disclosure or confession of sinaye>” 
"Ecclesiastical penance" is thus a descriptive rather than an analytical 
term. It is aptly used to indicate the kinds of penitential institutions 
to which rigorist groups of the stamp of the Montanists or the Novatianists 
objected, but it applies equally to penitential institutions as diverse in 
form as the private episcopal interview ( Greyxos or vevrect ), the 


regime of the priest-penitenti ary (é newer Bvtepes & én THs pretavoias ) mentioned by 


57 
Socrates and Sozomen, or the systemof Bussstufen familiar from the canons. 


Of itself, however, the expression "ecclesiastical penance" is not intended 
either to prejudge or to settle the very difficult questions relating to 
the nature of the penance and penitential practices so described, that is 

to say, whether penance is or is not "sacramental" in the sense in which 
this word is commonly accepted of Baptism and the Eucharist. Indeed it 

may be hoped that the adoption of a more neutral term will encourage & fresh 


and dispassionate approach to the evidence. 
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Known landmarks in the history of ecclesiastical penance in the By- 
gantine church are few. Of these the most significant is certainly the ap- 
pearance of a series of penitential documents ascribed traditionally to the 
sixth-century Patriarch John the Faster of Constantinople but now dated by 
Herman to the ninth and tenth centuries.°° These documents describe the 
practice of confession involving an assignment of "penances" (Eri ti pave ) 
and the granting of absolution in a manner very similar to the modern use 
of the Greek Orthodox chiurets. What remains unclear is the way in which 
the practice so described is related historically to the penitential disci- 
pline which prevailed, in whatever form, in the Greek churches of the fourth 
century. Did the Kanonarion of Pseudo-John the Faster develop organically 
out of the earlier penitential forms, and if so, how and through what stages? 
Or did it rather replace the earlier penitential system, and if so, was 
this an abrupt or a gradual process? Moreover, are there any indications 
as to how these forms of penance were understood by those who actually came 
into contact with them? The hagiographical evidence for penance must be 
reviewed with these questions in aoa 

Another important dimension of penance throughout the Byzantine period 
is the distinction between ecclesiastical penance as defined above and 
what may be called monastic ocnmncas™ The distinction is fundamental but 
not always easy to locate. 

Monastic penance certainly includes the kind of correptio fraterna and 
spiritual direction distinguished above from ecclesiastical penance and is 
found in various monastic circumstances: between older and younger monks, 
between anchorites on the occasion of mutual visits, between the abbot of 
a monastery and his aeice A real ambiguity arises, however, where one 
of the parties to these monastic penitential démarches was ordained, and 
was also, therefore, an official minister of the church. Did a certain 


kind of conduct that would not be thought of as ecclesiastical penance if 


4t involved only laymen, automatically become ecclesiastical merely because 


one of the parties to it was ordained? More subtly, was monastic penance, 
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which seems to have operated in very large measure within the limits of the 
monastery and without reference to the authority of the bishop, deemed to 
be “ecclesiastical” inasmuch as the bishops knew of the monastic penitential 
customs and, at least tacitly, recognized their validity?°? The hagiogra- 
phical evidence may be expected to cast light upon these questions too. 

A related theme worthy of special attention is the matter of unordained 
confessors, a problem central to Holl's presentation of the significance of 
Byzantine penance.°" Inasmuch as the disclosure of one's state of soul 
(Neyer por ) and the confession of sin was a normal part of monastic spiri- 
tual direction, it is not at all unlikely that unordained "confessors” were 
common in Byzantine monasteries throughout the period under discussion.” 
But did lay Christians approach such unordained monks in order to confess 
their sins and receive forgiveness, and if so, when did such a practice 
begin and how common was it? Can it be known from the evidence what un- 
derstanding penitents and confessors may have had of what they were doing? 
Was confession to an unordained monk thought to be the same thing as ap- 
proaching a bishop or priest? Here again, the Vitae may be expected to 
shed valuable light on the realities of Byzantine practice and the extent 
to which the views expounded by Symeon the New Theologian in his Epistula 
de _confessione may have reflected the actual practice of Byzantine Chris- 
tians. 

Given the prospect hagiography holds out of bringing the reader into 
contact with at least some aspects of the real life of ordinary Byzantines, 
one of the central concerns of this study will be to determine the peni- 
tential practices of ordinary Byzantine Christians by contrast to that of 
monks or clerics. Deductions about such practices from canonical, theo- 
logical and even homiletical sources are always perilous, but the more 
narrative nature of the hagiographical genre offers some hope that certain 
questions might be answered. For example, what proportion of the ordinary 


Christian population actually came into contact with the institutions of 


ecclesiastical penance? Did this proportion change noe the years? Was 


Ge 
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such contact repeated or frequent for the same person? Were there pre« 
ferred occasions when such contact would be made? Did ecclesiastical 
penance ever form part of a routine of ordinary Byzantine religious prac- 
tice? Was it ever an obligation? How was it understood by ordinary 
people? Such questions will inform the investigation of the Vitee un- 


dertaken in this study. 
IV LIMITATIONS AND METHODS OF THIS STUDY 


Hagiographical sources are numerous and diverse enough that any fruit- 
ful examination of them will demand a good deal of structure. In order to 
provide this the present study will restrict its scope in a number of ways. 
The definition of the term "ecclesiastical penance" has already been dis- 
cussed; evidence for other aspects of Christian penance and penitence will 
be noted and discussed only when it bears directly upon the understanding 
of ecclesiastical penance. 

The evidence has been grouped and discussed chronologically rather 
than thematically. In order to use the Lives at all it was found neces- 
sary to arrange them first in the chronological order of their composition, 
and the obvious usefulness to historians of having such a list conspired 


with the more practical limitations of time and space to suggest its reten- 


tion as the structural principle of this etudy. °° The chronological or- 


dering also permits a true appreciation of the cumulative weight of the 
evidence and of any development in the penitential institutions. Moreover, 
the fact that certain penitential themes are clustered together in the 
Vitae of a given period is itself an observation of some importance for 
the interpretation of the evidence as & whole. The sense of this clus- 
tering is quickly lost when the same evidence is distributed into separate 
chapters divided by theme. 

The period covered by this study (330-983) has been subdivided into 


four main sections (Chapters Two to Five) corresponding to recognizable 
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periods within Byzantine ecclesiastical history: the period from the dedi- 
cation of Constantinople to the Council of Chalcedon (330=451); the tur- 
bulent period after Chalcedon down to the normalization of ecclesiastical 
discipline at the Trullan Council of 691/692; the age of Iconoclasm (692- 
843); the triumph of Orthodoxy and of monastic influence in the Byzantine 
church (843-983), The curiously exact terminus ad Quem for this study 
(983) perhaps calls for some explanation. Some date towards the latter 
part of the tenth century had to be chosen to mark both the end of the pre- 
Metaphrastic age of hagiography and also the beginning of the literary 
activity of Symeon the New Theologian. The death of Patriarch Antonius III 
Studites in 983 meets these needs, and the fact that he too was the author of 
a De confessione makes the choice even more fitting.°’ 

These four subdivisions are not unrelated to what can already be known 
of the history of ecclesiastical penance in Byzantium, but they have also 
been chosen with a practical view to breaking up a very lengthy list of 
sources and evidence into four roughly equal sections. This practical pur- 
pose is still more true of the further chronological subdivisions which are 
even more arbitrary and should not be taken to imply that the smaller 
periods so defined are in themselves of great significance for the history 
of penance, or even sometimes for the history of the Byzantine church. It 
is hoped, however, that they will prove helpful in finding a way through 
such a large number of documents. 

The Lives have also been distributed geographically in such a way as 
to distinguish the hagiography of Constantinople and its surrounding region 
from that of the other areas of the Greek-speaking Christian world. This 


distinction may also have the practical value of making the evidence easier 


to present and assimilate, but it is introduced primarily as a means of de- 


termining whether any distinction in penitential practice between the capi- 
69 
tal and the rest of the Byzantine empire can be identified. 
Constantinople may legitimately be regarded as a special case in this 


context, because, unlike the other important ecclesiastical urban centres 
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such as Alexandria and Antioch, the City was a new beginning ecclesias« 


tically as well as politically, © The sudden, almost overnight, change 


from small provincial town to world capital represents a situation unpar- 
alleled in the history of the Church, and in all likelihood also in the 
history of ecclesiastical discipline and pastoral care,’* Moreover, when 
the troubled religious history of the City down to the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon and especially during the first fifty years of its existence 
is recalled, there isevery reason to seek to determine, if possible, what 
form the religious practice of ordinary lay people took at Constantinople, 
and inwhat way the institutions of ecclesiastical penance and discipline 
responded to the unique circumstances of life in the capital. 

The documents cited in this study number more than 900.72 The list 
of these Vitae is meant to be considered complete for the period from 330 
to 983, but inevitably, there are some omissions. In the first place, a 
few unpublished Lives have remained inaccessible to the end, but as far as 
can be known none of these is of any substantial size or may be suspected 
to be important to the history of penbtice.”” Secondly, many of the innun- 
erable Passiones of the pre-Constantinian martyrs have been omitted, but 
that genre is a highly formulaic one and does not usually have place for 
the kind of anecdotal and circumstantial narrative in which the evidence 
for ecclesiastical penance is most often fous.” Thirdly, among the 
homilies included by Halkin in the BHG, all those dealing with Christ, 
Mary, the apostles and other New Testament figures, and with the Chris- 
tian feasts have normally been excluded. In many other cases, however, 
it has not been possible to distinguish usefully between the work of the 
hagiographer and that of the nomiasees’* Finally, not all of the many 
verba seniorum and narrationes animae utiles have been included. Collec- 
tions of these which show a strong biographical interest or which can be 
dated with some certainty have been reviewed, but no attempt was made to 
include the whole mass of such materials catalogued by iain.” This 


decision was taken in part because of the difficulties attached to the 
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dating of individual sayings and stories, and in part because the biogra- 
phical-hagiographical element in many of the apophthegmata is elight.’’ 

This study has also been restricted to Lives written in Greek, Ex- 
ceptions are rare and evidence from non-Greek texts has not been accorded 
the same value as evidence from the Greek Vitae. Where such Lives are trans- 

. lations from the Greek or are known to depend upon a Greek original, ac- 
count has been taken of the general direction of the narrative, but indi- 
vidual details and expressions have not been used as a basis for any conclu- 
sions. a This restriction is important inasmuch as the influence that 
the reading of the Lives of the saints and the Passions of the martyrs 
exercised on pious Byzantines in every generation is itself a topos of 
Byzantine hagiograpty.”” However idealized this picture may be, it does 
suggest that the cumulative exemplum of hagiography is itself part of the 
history of penance, and this can only have been true of the Lives acces- 
sible to the ordinary people in Greek. Cross references from the hagio- 
graphical evidence to other sources for the history of penance have been 
made where relevant and possible, but in cases where the dating of other 
relevant documents is itself a matter of doubt or dispute (as, especially, 
in the case of the canons), such references cannot claim to do more than 
suggest avenues for further exploration. Here too, limitations of space 
have been important in limiting the number of such references. 

Finally, it has been a consistent principle of this study that in 
the absence of corroborating evidence from a different historical source, 
the evidence in a Life can be used to illustrate only the period of its 
composition, not the period in which the saint himself flourished. Thus 
a sixth-century Vita of a fourth-century saint will always be presumed 


to reflect the circumstances and theological understanding of the sixth- 


80 
century author rather than those of his fourth-century subject. More- 


over, in order to eliminate so far as possible the risk of introducing 
anachronisms into the history of Byzantine penance, the principles of true 


81 
Bollandist caution in dating the Lives have been honoured throughout. 





CHAPTER TWO: FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHALCEDON (330-451) 





QUESTIONS IN THE HISTORY OF BYZANTINE PENANCE (330=451) 


It will be useful at the beginning of each of the four principal 
chapters to recall briefly the problems, issues and themes which are of 
particular significance in the history of Byzantine penance during the 
period to be surveyed. This will encourage a more sensitive appraisal 
of the contribution of the hagiographical evidence as it is passed in 
review. Indeed, even to know that certain of these matters are not 
reflected at all in the Lives is an observation of some interest and 
importance. 

1. The fundamental problem for the history of penance before 
Chalcedon is the true meaning of the "Nectarius incident" recorded by 
Socrates and Sozomen.* Many have accepted that the suppression of the 
priest-penitentiary at Constantinople meant the effective end to all 
ecclesiastical penance not only there, but subsequently in the other 
Greek-speaking churches as well.” Others have rejected this view as 
exaggerated, but the actual consequences of the Nectarius incident in 
the history of ecclesiastical penance down to the time of Chalcedon 
remain unclear. 

2. The nature of the penitential ministry of John Chrysostom, the 
successor to Nectarius as archbishop of Constantinople, is another matter 
at issue in this period.“ Did Chrysostom inherit any penitential system 
from his predecessor, or did he transplant Antiochene customs, or did he 
innovate in new circumstances?” For example, does the charge that John 
forgave sinners as often as they came to him imply that the modern pat- 
tern of repeated confession and absolution can be traced back at least 
to the turn of the fourth century?® 


3. A further problem related to the previous questions is the 


actual geographical extent of the system of penitential stages mentioned 


7 
in the canons of Nicaea and in those of other fourth-century councils. 





If this system was not a universal Christian institution, it becomes 
important to determine both where it was found and where it was not 
founda. ® 

4. Closely bound up with the problem of the Bussstufen is the 
difficulty of knowing the extent to which local fourth- and fifth- 
century disciplinary canons had any influence outside the geographical 
region of their origin.” Moreover, how far can the canons be trusted 
to reflect actual practice, or were they already at that time pre- 
scriptive ideals tempered in practice by the weight of local custom and 
the use of cimovepua 7? oy g4002 important dimension of the canonical 
background to penance which needs more attention is the way in which the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions actually functioned in relation 
to ome another in certain cases, such as murder, adultery or magic, which 
came under both the moral and the criminal law. 2+ 

5. The period from 330 to 451 was an age marked by schism and 
heresy on a large scale. Great numbers of ordinary people, especially 
at Constantinople, must have found themselves at various times tech- 
nically excommunicated, or at least out of communion with the Catholic 
chacch. The same period also furnishes the earliest evidence for a 
rite of ecclesiastical reconciliation for heretics and schiswetics.*° 
One of the thorniest problems for the historian of ecclesiastical 
penance, therefore, is to know whether the ordinary people in these 
circumstances were subject to, and consequently gained some personal 
experience of, a formal rite or process of ecclesiastical reconcilia- 
tion.“ In this regard it is also important to know, but hard to dis- 
cover, what proportion of an ordinary Christian congregation in the 
fourth and fifth centuries had actually been baptized, and what propor- 


tion remained more or less permanently as catechumens and hence not 


strictly subject to ecclesiastical penaces”> The continued existence 


of a strong Novatianist group in the East down to the time of Chalcedon 





is a factor relevant to both these problems. -° 


6. The years 330-451 embrace the period from the first great ex- 
pansion of early monasticism in the figures of Antony, Pachomius and 
Hilarion to the canonical regulation of the monastic movement at the 
Council of Chalcedon.’ The importance of monasticism to the church 
life of the time is universally recognized, but the real influence of 
monastic penitential practice on the ordinary patterns of piety and 
religious observance among Christians who remained in the world has 


not been finally deterained.*® 


II THE HAGIOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 


A. Before the Dedication of the City in 330 

Although the present study has been restricted chronologically to 
the period from 330 to 983, at least some brief preliminary consideration 
must be given to the literary background from which the later Lives 
emerged. The Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca lists many documents 
from the period before 330: primitive Acta of the martyrs, letters con- 
taining biographical information, edifying tales, and the whole range 


of literary genres from parainesis to romance that characterizes the 


apocryphal Acts of the iptatiies.” It will be the interest of this 


study to determine whether or to what extent the theme of ecclesiastical 
penance already had a place in this early narrative literature of the 
first Christian centuries, and hence what literary and theological in- 
fluence it may have exercised on the presentation of ecclesiastical 


penance in the post-Constantinian Vitae. 


1. Constantinopolitan Vitae - Pre-Constantinian Byzantium is with- 
out any contemporary hagiographical evidence. The Lives of saints who 


lived in Byzantium or had some relationship to the City before the time 





of Constantine are all later documents, 24 These Vitae, many of which 


are in large measure fabulous, will be considered below in their proper 
chronological sequence, but it may perhaps be noted here that while 
they contain no privileged or reliable information about the early days 
of the City, neither do they show any tendency to "read back" the ec- 
clesiastical customs and institutions of their own time into an earlier 


period.“ 


2. Other Vitae - [Acta Martyrum] Barnes has reviewed the claims 
of the earliest Acta to authenticity and concluded that six documents 
at least (the Acts of Polycarp [BHG 1556-1560], Ptolemaeus/Lucius, 
Justin Martyr [BHG 972z], Perpetua and Felicity [BHG 1482], the martyrs 
of Lyons [BHG 1573] and the Scillitan martyrs [BHG 1645] may be accepted 
in their earliest known versions as Decian or pre-Decian documents con- 
temporary with the events they feces. => 

Of these Acta four were certainly composed in Greek (Polycarp, 
Ptolemaeus/Lucius, Justin Martyr and the martyrs of Lyons) but of these 
only the last touches in any way upon the theme of ecclesiastical pen- 
ance. Mention is made of the lapsa Biblis whose later courage in con- 


24 The 


fessing the faith overcomes the effects of her earlier fall. 
author of the Acta is at some pains to contrast the merciful attitude 
of the martyrs towards the lapsi with the rigorist treatment accorded 
them afterwards by othecs:*” None of these early Acta, however, sug- 
gests that resort to any institution of ecclesiastical penance had 
become a normal part of Christian life, even at the moment of death.7° 
The Acts of the Scillitan martyrs and of Perpetua and Felicity 
were written in Latin, but the Greek translations seem very probably 
to have been in circulation before 330.27 The first makes no reference 


of any kind to ecclesiastical penance; the second shows some awareness 


that the occasion of the martyr's death is a privileged moment for 
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reconciliation within the Christian community, but in the Acta Perpetuae 
et Felicitatis this reconciliation is personal and does not seem to bear 
directly on the ecclesiastical forgiveness of sins. 7° 

Of the remaining extant Acta composed before 330 the majority are 


associated with the name of Eusebius of Caesarea. In his account of 


the martyrs of Palestine under Diocletian, and in the Historia Ecclesi- 





astica, excerpts of earlier Acta are found side by side with materials 
of his own composition. ”? None of these texts mentions ecclesiastical 
penance in any form, even in the context of a deliberate preparation 
for death. >” 

Among the few non-Eusebian documents from this same period only 
the Acta Pionii et sociorum (BHG 1546) are relevant here. These, like 
the Acts of the martyrs of Lyons, touch upon the problem of the lapsi 
but contrast their sin which was unintentional and coerced with the de- 
liberate sins committed by the Jews of Moses’ day and by Judaizing 
Christians of the author's own time. >" Pionius urges even the Judaizers 
- whose sin he has earlier likened to the unforgivable sin of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit - not to despair but to return to Christ who 
receives the metavoin of his children.** While these Acta provide no 
description of ecclesiastical penance or of any of its institutions, 
the early appearance of an important hagiographical topos should be 
observed, namely, that it is despair rather than any particular sin, 
however great, that is the true enemy of the Christien.”” 

[Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha] The many apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles which began to be composed in the late second century, and 
continued to be produced as late as, and even beyond, the sixth century, 
have a direct relationship to the later developed hagiographical tradi- 
tion.”> The popular audience for such writings was certainly the same 


as for the Lives of the saints, and it is therefore of interest to this 


study to determine not only whether these works contain information 





about ecclesiastical penance projected backwards into the apostolic 
age, but also whether they have contributed in any way to the formation 
of the penitential topoi of the later Vitae. 

The Acta Petri, Acta Pauli and Acta Andreae are all dated to the 
last two decades of the second century and the few allusions in these 
texts to repentance and forgiveness of sin occur only in the context of 
baptism. They do not refer to the post-baptismal sins of Christians. °° 
The Acta Petri, however, present at least one clear instance of the for- 
giveness of sins after baptism. Marcellus, a Christian and a Roman 
senator, perceives that he has been deluded by Simon Magus and prostrates 
himself before Peter, confessing his sin and asking for forgiveness.” 
This forgiveness is sought, significantly, through the intercession of 
Peter's prayers and through the faith of the sinner himself in God's 
own mercy. Appeal is also made to the precedent of the forgiveness 
which was granted to Peter by Christ after the apostle's own fe11.>° 
The restoration of the senator to his former place in the community is 
apparently immediate, because, at Peter's express direction, the now- 
reconciled Marcellus proceeds to work a miracle, and the miraculous 
restoration of the broken statue becomes the sign of Marcellus' own 
return to grace.>” 

Earlier, the apostle Paul refuses Eucharistic communion to the 
adulteress Rufina, although at the same time he holds out to her the 
possibility of forgiveness if she is truly copencene. The punishment 


inflicted in the case of Rufina causes other Christians to doubt whether 


their own sins have been forgiven, but Paul assures all, on the basis 


of his own experience, that they have indeed found forgiveness from Goa? 


The same theme of unworthy communion appears in the third century 
Acta Thomae (BHG 1800-1829). Here the Eucharist itself "convicts" a 
Christian who is guilty of murder but has nonetheless approached the 


sacvee Thomas asks the man to confess his sin without shame; 





the man is then immediately cured of his withered hands as he washes 
them in water upon which the apostle has invoked the Holy Spirit, “? 
All other references in the Acta Thomae to forgiveness of sin have 
to do with baptism rather than with post=-baptismal aia.” 
The late third century Acta Ioannis (BHG 900-913) also contain at 
least one reference to the situation of Christians who sin after bap- 


tism. In his last address to the community at Ephesus John warns bap- 


tized Christians who fall back into sins that they can expect neither 


forgiveness nor mercy from Goa.“ The sternness of this position may 


find illustration earlier in the Acta Ioannis in the elaborate "ex- 
communication" of the steward Fortunatus for his complicity in an at- 
tempted act of necrophilia by Callimachus. “© To be set against this 
rigorist spirit, however, is the extreme mercy shown by the same John 
to the parricide in an episode which teaches that no sin is so grievous 
as to exclude God's eerey.”" It is true that the parricide of the Acta 
Ioannis is not a Christian, but the story recalls strongly that other 
npafis of John the apostle recorded by Clement of Alexandria in which 
another young man - this time a Christian - is first retrieved by the 
apostle after falling into the sins of robbery and murder, and then 
formally reconciled to the Church. “© It should be observed that 

both stories are important precisely because they are presented as 
limiting cases of the forgiveness of sin, and in both instances the 
danger of despair is identified as the real enemy against which every 


possible weapon must be used.” 


3. Conclusions - Evidence from the hagiographical or pre-hagio- 
graphical documents of this early period is clearly too sparse to 
allow for the drawing of firm conclusions about the shape of ecclesiasti- 
cal penance either at Byzantium or elsewhere in the Greek speaking 


Christian world, but the following observations may be made. 





(a) EBeclesiastical penance cannot be said to be a theme of great 
importance or interest in these early forms of Christian narrative, 
Where the forgiveness of sin is a subject of interest, the context 
almost always concerns the immediate approach to baptism and does not 
deal with post-baptismal sin. In particular it may be noted that the 
genre of the martyr's Passio shows no interest in the topic of ecclesi- 
astical penance, whereas the more leisurely pace and episodic style of 
the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles can afford it a place. 

(b) If the theme of ecclesiastical penance occurs sporadically 
in these texts, no specific details about the shape of penitential 
institutions or ritual can be gleaned from them. There is nothing, 
for example, that might confirm or deny the existence of the various 
systems of ecclesiastical penance predicated of this period by the 
historians of penance. Indeed, of the important themes that mark the 
history of penance as it is reconstructed from more directly theological 
and historical sources, such as rigorism, repeated penance or the Bussstu- 
fen, none appears unambiguously in these early narrative texts. 

(c) The available evidence provides no basis as yet for comparing 
or contrasting the local conditions of pre-Constantinian Byzantium with 
those of other centres of the Greek-speaking Christian world in the 


matter of ecclesiastical penance. 


The Arian Years: 330-381 
1. Constantinopolitan Vitae - The hagiographical testimony from 
the first half-century of the history of Constantinople is most incom- 


plete and unsatisfactory. Where Lives of the figures of the period exist 


at all, they regularly date from a later a In fact only four 


hagiographical documents are contemporary with their subjects in this 
period, and all four were originally composed as sermons: encomia of 


Athanasius (BHG 186), and Cyprian (BHG 457), the oration De se ipso 





given at the Council of 381 by Gregory Nagianzen (BHG 730b) and the 
eulogy for Meletius of Antioch (BHG 1243) pronounced at the same synod 
by Gregory of Nyssa. The last three do not treat directly of ecclesi- 
astical penance.” 

(Vita Athanasii] The Life of Athanasius, really a panegyric de- 
livered at Constantinople by Gregory Nazianzen in the year 379, contains 
the first clear hagiographical evidence that ecclesiastical penance was 
an object of reflection at Constantinople.“ The Laudatio concentrates 
on Athanasius’ struggle against the Arians and on the character of his 


episcopate which is praised for the golden mean that Athanasius maintained 


in matters of church disctpline.°~ Gregory clearly presents the bishop 


as the officer and source of discipline within the local church whose 
responsibility it is to avoid the two extremes of laxity and rigorisn, 
for the former only encourages the spread of evil while the latter dis- 
courages those who have sinned.>” Excommunication (Top4 ) is only to 
be a last resort and the surgical character of the term implies that 
the bishop's role in maintaining discipline within the community is 
likened to that of the physician.”° It must be noted, however, that 
the immediate context for all these reflections is the reconciliation 
of heretics, not the moral lapses of ordinary members of the church. 
Nor should it be forgotten that among sins heresy was a special case, 
for reconciliation was to be more lenient for the followers of a hereti- 
cal movement than for its ieaders.>° Lastly, the Laudatio reveals 
through the incident of the deathbed repentance of the Emperor Con- 
stantius that Gregory was concerned more about the nature than about 
the mere declaration of a change of heart since he asserts that Con- 


stantius' regrets were kvbvare 7 


2. Other Vitae - [Vita Constantini] Despite the fact that the 


foundation of Constantinople was an initiative of the first Christian 





emperor, the encomium of Constantine by Eusebius of Caesarea cannot 
properly be included among the Constantinopolitan Vitae.° In any case, 
while it provides an excellent example of a pre-baptismal confession, 
and shows that the term Per avon was applied to the reconciliation of 
heretics, the Vita Constantini (BHG 361x) contains no description or 
direct discussion of any of the institutions of ecclesiastical penance 
properly so called.>” Of the other contemporary or near-contemporary 
documents treating of Constantine, neither the De laudibus Constantini 
(BHG 361z) nor the disputed 

tains any evidence for ecclesiastical peamnce.” 

(Vita Antonii] The Life of Antony which enjoyed such a wide and 
immediate impact among Christians in the fourth century also provides 
the first historical testimony to the important and particular place 
given to penance in the monastic milieu.°? Though not ordained to 
office as bishop or priest, Antony acted nonetheless as father not only 
to the monks gathered around him but also to the world outside which 
was fascinated by Se This spiritual fatherhood involved the ex- 
ercise of the traditionally episcopal responsibility of vou veo and 


of a kind of spiritual direction based on the revelation of the disciple's 


Aoy repo or "spiritual state" to the divectox.”° Antony's advice to 


his monks to keep a written daily account of their sins should not be 
interpreted, however, as evidence for the practice of “written confes- 
sions". It was put forward rather ia an effective form of a personal 
examination of conscience and as a practical means of putting a stop 
to sia There is perhaps another recollection of the episcopal role 
as medicus/iatpes when Athanasius uses medicinal language in close 
connexion with exorcism and with the disclosure of Aoxreprok 85 thus, 
although the Vita Antonii cannot be said to contain references to in- 
stitutions of ecclesiastical penance, it remains an important witness 


to a new problem: how were the institutions and leadership of the 





monastic ecclesiola to be related to those of the wider ecclesia? ® 
And how were ordinary Christians to understand their own relationship 
to these two distinct milieux? Such problems were to acquire a special 
complexity in the domain of ecclesiastical penance and the forgiveness 
of sins. 

[Vitae Cypriani] A curious deformation of the historical memory 
of Cyprian of Carthage lies behind three hagiographical documents which 


must antedate 379: the Conversion of Cyprian (BHG 452), the Confession 


of Cyprian (BHG 453) and the Martyrdom of Cyprian (BHG 455) .°" The 


texts portray Cyprian as a notorious magician converted to Christianity 
when his diabolical powers are thwarted by the prayers of the virgin 
Justina, a conversion consciously modelled after that of the magicians 
of Ephesus in Acts 19:18-20. = The importance of these texts, es- 
pecially the Confession, is that they deliberately make of Cyprian a 
“limiting case", a sinner whose enormities pass all belief but whose 
repentance, because sincere, is nevertheless not rejected.°° Lt: is 
true that the context of the conversion is once again pre-baptismal, 
but the author shows a remarkable appreciation of the psychological 
value inherent in the very act of confessing one's sins, and he also 
emphasizes that it is precisely the role of the bishop to be the 
"teacher of penance" within the comnts. 

[Gregorius Nazianzenus ] From the period before 381 ten of Gregory's 
works find a place in the Buc. ’2 Of these five have no bearing of any 
kind on ecclesiastical penance and another two contain only the most 
vague references to ecclesiastical discipline. ’” The others - Oratio 
2: De fuga sua, Oratio 18: In patrem suam and Oratio 43: In laudem 
Basilii Magni - are so bound up with the peculiar circumstances of 
the fourth-century struggle against heresy that it is extremely diffi- 


cult to try to separate out Gregory's approach to the treatment of 


moral lapses among the faithful from what he says in these places about 





the treatment of heretics. He clearly teaches that episcopal authority 
is to be used with mildness and moderation, and he draws an extended 
comparison between bodily and spiritual healing which makes it plain 
that he also interprets the penitential aspect of the bishop's ministry 
as medicinal. ”° Nevertheless, these few references are scarcely suf- 
ficient in themselves to establish any firm account of the shape of 
ecclesiastical penance as it may have been practised by Gregory before 
his arrival at Constantinople. 

[Basilius Magnus] Four homilies of Basil are hagiographical in 


character: the economia for Gordius, Iulitta, Mamas, and the Forty 


Martyrs of Sebaste.’“ Of these only the Homilia in martyrem Lulittam 


is relevant here. In one place Basil urges his hearers to weep together 
with a brother who is doing penance, a passage which confirms that 
penitents at Caesarea were a visible and identifiable group within 

the coumiaiity.”° 

[Gregorius Nyssenus] A certain number of Gregory's hagiographical 
writings fall in the period before the Council of Constantinople and 
the accession of Nectarius. They include homilies on the Forty Martyrs 
of Sebaste, the Lives of Macrina his sister, Basil his brother and of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, and a panegyric preached in honour of the martyr 
Theodore. © None of these texts refers to ecclesiastical penance, al- 
though the important theme of the value of the saints’ intercession in 
securing the forgiveness of others' sins is developed at several places, 
and some hints are also given about the bishop's role in maintaining com 
munity dsectpitne.”” 

[Homiliae Clementinae] Despite the difficulties which attach to 
the extant text, the Clementine Homilies may be taken in their present 
form as a work in circulation before the Council of 381.78 The Homilies 
contain a number of interesting reflections on the nature of sin and 


penance and on the bishop's office as the one who binds and looses 
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within the community. 9 There are, however, only a few references to 


what may properly be called ecclesiastical penance. 
In the Letter of Clement to James deacons are urged to act as the 

“eyes of the bishop" in maintaining discipline so that sin can be nipped 

in the bud by the episcopal voutenta. The eighteenth Homily contains 

an episode in which the reconciliation of heretics is descriped, ®2 

Former adherents of Simon Magus prostrate themselves before the apostle 

Peter and ask for forgiveness; the apostle is shown receiving them 

(&modey Fiver), laying hands upon them, praying over them and healing 

any who are sick, and finally, dismissing them until the following day.°2 ( 

There is no evidence in the Homilies, however, for the way in which 

cases of grave moral disorder such as murder or adultery were dealt 

with in the church - either in the church of the author's own experience 


or in an imagined apostolic pane? 


3. Conclusions - (a) The main conclusion to be drawn from the 


ee eee eee 


documents surveyed in this section is that by the year 381 ecclesiastical 


: 
i} 


penance still does not form a significant theme for the authors of the 
developing corpus of hagiographical literature. The plain fact is that 
the great majority of these texts contains no mention of ecclesiastical 


penance at all. 





(b) Amid this general silence of the sources it may be noticed in 
particular that none of the hagiographical documents from the period 
330 to 381 alludes, directly or indirectly, to those discrete "stages" : 
of ecclesiastical penance (Bussstufen) mentioned in some fourth-century 
canons and often described as characteristic of all ecclesiastical 
penance during this persed. °* 

(c) Where references to ecclesiastical discipline are found they 
are couched in the language of medicine not that of the law courts or 


of penal correction and punishment. The clear intent of all penitential 


discipline is to heal the wounds of sin as these touch both the in- 
dividual Christian and the whole community. This medicinal under- 
standing of penance certainly dates from the earliest Christian ages, 
but a further reason for its prominence in the hagiographical texts 
surveyed may be the homiletic and exhortatory nature of so many of 
these works. 

(d) By the year 381 it is also possible to observe the existence 
of two distinct "models" of penitential language and perhaps also of 
penitential institutions, one episcopal and the other monastic. The 
Vita Athanasii, the Confessio Cypriani and the Homiliae Clementinae 
illustrate the episcopal model in which it is the bishop himself who 
functions as the linchpin of all community discipline, directly in- 
volved in and responsible for maintaining the health of the flock which 
is considered as a living community, not just as a collection of iso- 
lated pastoral cases. Because of the circumstances of fourth century 
church life, the episcopal model of ecclesiastical discipline is more 
concerned with the reconciliation of heretics than with individual moral 
lapses among the faithful, whereas the monastic model (as illustrated 
in the Vita Antonii) is centred on the moral growth and spiritual per- 
fection of the monk within the monastic ecclesiola. It would be mis- 
taken, however, to speak at such an early stage of any opposition be- 
tween these two models either in theory or in fact. 

(e) Lastly, the weight of available evidence still remains too 
slight to justify any comparisons between the state of ecclesiastical 
penance at Constantinople and that which may have obtained elsewhere. 
It can be said, however, that whereas outside Constantinople evidence 


for both the episcopal and monastic models of penance exists, there is 


no sign as yet in the Vitae of any significant monastic influence in- 


side the City by the year 381. 





C. From Nectarius to the Council of Chalcedon: 381-451 

1. Gonstantinopolitan Vitae - [Gregorius Nazianzenus] Three of 
the later works of Gregory have a bearing on ecclesiastical life and 
institutions at Constantinople: the Testamentum Gregorii (BHG 730), 
the oration De se ipso et sede Constantinopolitana (BHG 730x) and Carmen 
11 De vita sua (BHG 730a). The first contains nothing relevant to this 
study, the second only a passing mention of the excommunication of 
heretics as something to be carried out for the benefit of the whole 
church and in a spirit of mercy rather than of retribution, and the 
third a brief and poetic description of the forgiveness granted by 
Gregory to a young man hired by Arian enemies as his assasin.°> It may 
be that this act of forgiveness reflects the prevailing practice of 
ecclesiastical reconciliation or absolution, but the circumstances make 
it impossible to distinguish Gregory's personal pardon of the man from 
any wider ecclesial significance inherent in the act.°° 

[Gregorius Nyssenus] Two orations delivered by Gregory at the 
court of Theodosius in August and September of 385 on the occasions of 
the deaths of Pulcheria and Flacilla make no allusion to ecclesiastical 
penence 

[Ioannes Chrysostomus] The bulk of Chrysostom's hagiographical 
homilies will be discussed below as belonging to his Antiochene ministry, 
but at least five such homilies can be placed in his Constantinopolitan 
period (398-404): In martyres omnes (BHG 1191p, 1191q), In principium 


Actorum, 2 (BHG 1617y), In martyres Aegyptos (BHG 1192) and De sancto 


hieromartyre Phoca (BHG 1573) .°8 The first three contain no reference 


to ecclesiastical penance and the fourth only a brief mention of the 
effective power that the martyrs have to secure forgiveness of men's 
sins from God by their inéercession:"” The homily on Phocas, however, 
contains a quite definite expression of the way in which Chrysostom as 


bishop understood ecclesiastical penance as a medicinal rather than a 





judicial process. °° Moreover, in the matter of reconciling heretics 
Chrysostom likens the church to a mother who is always ready to receive 
back her children and never turns them away?) 
(Vitae Ioannis Chrysostomi] Palladius wrote his Dialogus (BHG 
870) in 408/412; it is at once a history of the trials of Chrysostom 
at the hands of his ecclesiastical enemies and an important document 
for the study of ecclesiastical life and customs in the East and at 
Constantinople itself in the early fifth century. >” 
The Dialogus provides specific historical instances of ecclesi- 
astical penance resulting in excommunication for the sins of sodomy 
(at Alexandria) and of adultery and murder (at Constantinople) .”> The 
illustrative value of these cases is seriously reduced, however, by 
the fact that in all three incidents the persons excommunicated were 
clerics and it is known that the disciplinary treatment of clerics dif- 
fered from that of the laity in important wayes It is not possible, 
therefore, to draw general conclusions about the scope or the procedure 
of ecclesiastical penance at Constantinople on the basis of such ref- 
erences. Allusions in the Dialogus to the énirépsov imposed on trans- 
gressors by church law, to the power of the keys (bound up with the 
notion of admitting sinners to penance), and to the importance of 
Cre Kes in the episcopal ministry all imply, however, that some form 
of ecclesiastical penance was still known in Constantinople ten to 
twenty years after Nectarius is thought to have abolished it.> Un- 
fortunately, the available hagiographical evidence does not permit 
any further determination of the precise shape of that penance, apart 


from the probable fact that it included excommunication, nor the ex- 


tent of its use in the life of the community. 


The Dialogus contains another important clue to the future develop- 


ment of ecclesiastical penance at Constantinople. Inchapter twenty, 


Palladius describes at some length both the demon's techniques for 


35 
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ensnaring souls and also the divine remedies which oppose them. 


The devil has a sieve with seven openings that correspond roughly to 


the Aoy wpe’ of Evagrian tradition, and, according to Palladius, it 

is from these passions that all the sins and vices grow and it is 
through one of these various openings in the sieve that souls fall 

down to nal.” The passage is a strong pointer to the direction 

in which ecclesiastical penance was to continue its development, namely, 
the merging of the institutions of the episcopal sphere with the moral- 
spiritual analysis of sin taken from the monastic sphere.”° To the 


traditional medicinal understanding of the treatment of sin the Evagrian 


99 


analysis of the ned was a natural addition and refinement. It is 


from this period onwards, therefore, that the impact of the monastic 


approach to sin and penance may reasonably be looked for within a City 


where orthodox monasticism took root at a relatively late a 


With the Dialogus may also be associated the Laudatio of John 
Chrysostom (BHG 871) attributed to Martyrius of Antioch and probably 
written during the reign of Atticus of Constantinople (406-425). The 
extant text says nothing of ecclesiastical penance, but it is now known 


to be incomplete and the promised complete edition may well add signifi- 


cantly to the evidence from the period under foto 


[Vitae miscellaneae] An encomium on the martyrs by Severianus of 


Gabala (BHG 1189), another by Proclus of Constantinople (BHG 1617d), and 


a third found among the spuria of Chrysostom (BHG 820) may be included 


here along with the Carmen in sanctum Cyprianum (BHG 458, 459) of 


Eudocia, empress of Theodosius 1.2° This last text adds nothing to 


the study of ecclesiastical penance that is not already familiar from 


the Confession of Cyprian (BHG 453) examined above, although it does 


show that the earlier text continued to find readers down to the time 


of eet” Of the other texts, the encomium by Severianus sug~ 


gests that in cases of heresy ecclesiastical reconciliation was demanded, 








at least from those responsible for teaching false doctrine. 204 

(Vita Hypatii) The Life of Hypatius (BHG 760), composed by the 
monk Callinicus very probably within a few years of the saint's death 
in 446, is the first major work of monastic hagiography produced within 
the Constantinopolitan church, 2°5 It presents a remarkable portrait 
of the interaction of the lay and monastic worlds at Constantinople. 
The prologue to the Vita speaks of a thirst for spiritual direction in 
the City even among lay people, and the body of the Life shows Hypatius 
as dispenser of Vouvecta even to the royal Sentay,** Moreover, as 
hegumen of the monastery at Rufinianae he provides monastic clergy to 
staff some of the new martyria of Constantinopie.?°/ Throughout the 
Life a stream of lay people makes its way to Hypatius seeking bodily 
healing and receiving spiritual healing as waii.??? 

The contradiction between sinfulness and reception of the Eucharist 
is drawn more clearly in this Vita than in the documents already seen, 
and it will be remembered that this was a theme upon which Chrysostom 
himself jie One particular instance of a sacrilegious communion 
by a layman is of great importance. A man guilty of adultery had com- 
mitted a double sacrilege by denying his first sin under an oath taken 
on the scriptures, and then by receiving communion the following morn- 
ing while these sins were still on his mnciece During a subse- 
quent illness the man, an official of the imperial post, is brought to 
Hypatius to be cured, but when the malady persists, Hypatius asks the 


man to confess whatever hidden sin is obstructing his cure. The man 


still acknowledges nothing and it is only afterwards in a dream that 


the saint perceives the man's true spiritual graces = Hypatius then 


confronts the man with the truth and assures him that had he repented 
and confessed his sin at first, he would have been forgiven and healed. 
For not having done so he will die in three days. On hearing this, 


the man despairs and dies in his “a The story is another example 





of a limiting case meant to illustrate the point that forgiveness is 
possible for eny sin or combination of sins ~ however enormous ~ if 
only there is repentance. The willingness to confess one's sins is 
a sign of that repentance, and intercession by the servant of God 
will bring forgiveness and consequent healing. But despair, by its 
very nature, excludes true repentance and so brings death. The his- 
torian of ecclesiastical penance will note here that in a case con- 
cerned with sins that belonged traditionally to the sphere of official 
penance, that is, to the sphere of episcopal discipline, the hagio- 
grapher presumes that Hypatius was able to deal with them by his own 
intercession and ministry. The Life makes no reference to the need 


to bring the matter before the bishop and alludes to no system of 


- 


public jeune 


A second long story recounted in the Vita Hypatii concerns a monk 
who was deceived by the devil and who, having rejected the vovdeci« 
of Hypatius and spurned the brotherhood, went on to take communion 
without securing the blessing of the hegumen and without reconciling 
himself beforehand with his spiritual father and with the others in 
the ema: Later the monk repents, but he cannot be reconciled 
with his spiritual father Hypatius because the latter has died in the 
interval.? > The monk himself then dies and receives burial in the 
monastery because allowance is made for his spiritual inexperience. 
His salvation is hoped for through the prayers of Hypatius and all the 
ine ° The incident provides another example of the way dis- 
ciplinary cases could be resolved within the walls of a monastery 
without any recourse to the episcopal sphere, and it is also an early 
illustration of the canonical principle that a sinner can only be 
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reconciled by the one who has separated him from communion. 1 


2. Other Vitae - [Gregorius Nazianzenus] Oration 44 In novam 


——— 





dominicam (BHG 1021) is dated to 383 and touches on the life of Saint 
Mamas, but apart from one brief reference to the fact that the sins of 


Christians can be cured by énie-rpew4 , it contains nothing to interest 


this stuay. 2° 


[Gregorius Nyssenus] Two homilies delivered in 383 in praise of 
the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste (BHG 1206, 1207) likewise contribute 


nothing to a discussion of ecclesiastical penance. +29 


[Ioannes Chrysostomus] Twenty-four hagiographical texts may be 
ascribed with confidence to the period of Chrysostom's ministry as 
priest at Antioch (382-397), but only twelve of these refer to ecclesi- 
astical penances and the references are scattered and of varied worth. 120 
Although many of the penitential reflections in these hagiographical 
homilies are in no way connected with the genre of the Laudatio itself, 
others grow more naturally out of the subject of the encomium and these 
will be considered first. 

The two homilies on Babylas and Meletius (BHG 208, 1244) confirm 
that at Antioch in the late fourth century ecclesiastical penance was 
understood as an activity medicinal by nature and under the bishop's 


own direction. It is in the light of this conception that punishment 


is consciousty opposed to the true end of penance (Sidedwors), and 


that excommunication (tony) is also interpreted within the context of 
healing: it is to be used only in the last resort, and either to bring 
a sinner to his senses or to protect the larger ecclesial body from the 
spread of epakagion. The Life of Babylas also contains the very 
important assertion that the sinner who undertakes sincere peTevorn 
is restored to the same level of holiness as those not guilty of a 
A second theme from Chrysostom's hagiographical homilies that is 
directly linked to the genre is the important role the martyrs play 


through their shrines and relics in securing forgiveness for the sins 


of Christians. Chrysostom plainly affirms that recourse to the relics 





of the martyrs in faith will relieve the conscience of Christians and 
that the fruits of the martyrs’ intercession is the forgiveness of 
sins and indeed even the sensible assurance (aod neis » Mn poxpop (x ) 
that God has truly forgiven the repentant einner 229 It is not clear 
from these texts whether such forgiveness was related in any way to 
other institutions of ecclesiastical penance. In one place, for ex- 
ample, (Vita Iuliani 4) it seems possible to make a connexion between 
the forgiveness secured at the martyrs' shrines and a confession of 
sin made to an attending priest or bishop. +2" Elsewhere, however, the 
description of a similar kind of confession, understood according to 
the medical model of revealing one's wounds to the doctor, can certainly 
be thought of as a purely interior act or as a disclosure made directly 
to the martyrs thenselves.’~° 

The hagiographical homilies of Chrysostom also contain themes re- 
lated to ecclesiastical penance but connected only arbitrarily to the 
subject matter of the laudatio. In two places, for example, Chrysostom 
appeals to his listeners to practise the correptio fraterna sketched 
in Matt 18:15-17, even if this means delating recalcitrant offenders 
to priest or see It may be doubted, however, whether these 
homiletic appeals reflect the actual workings of discipline in the 
community; it is perhaps more likely that they represent a vivid way 


in which the preacher tries to get his hearers to understand the serious- 


ness of ata.” 


Another topic of some importance is the relation of penance for 
sin to the worthy reception of the Eucharist, 4 problem Chrysostom 


handles expressly in his panegyric for Philogonius (BHG 1532). Faced 


with the apparently widely held notion that the reception of Eucharistic 


communion forgives sins eo ipso, Chrysostom is at pains to point out 
that this is not true. Indeed, automatic and unreflective reception 


of the Eucharist will only add further burdens to conscience, inasmuch 





as true repentance ( perteivorn) is required before communion if 
Christians are to be reconciled to their King. 228 Such repentance de- 
mands first of all that the Christian cease from all sin, promise to 
amend his life and be reconciled with others. What it does not neces- 
sarily require, however, is a protracted period of time, for in fact 
Chrysostom affirms that the four days between the feast of the blessed 
Philogonius and the celebration of Christmas is time enough to prepare 
for a worthy commmion. +29 It will be observed that even in a context 
which deals specifically with the penance of the laity, recourse to 
the officials of the church is nowhere explicitly mentioned, let alone 
required, as part of the penitential preparation for Eucharistic com- 
munion. 

[Asterius Amasenus] Of the three hagidgraphical homilies of Aster- 
ius listed in the BHG (Euphemia [BHG 623], Phocas [BHG 1538-1540] and 


the Martyrs [BHG 1190]), none deals in any way with ecclesiastical 


1 
penance. 


[Vita Abercii] The interest of this late fourth century Life lies 
in the description it gives of episcopal responsibilities in the second 
century as these were conceived two centuries ater. Abercius is 
represented as taking an active part by means of vevdecia and I: dnecada 
in the struggle against the Marcionite heresy and especially in the 
reconciling of local Syrian communities, but the few references in the 
Vita to perdévere and Kegeos Xpaermov allude only to baptism not to 
post-baptismal sin or to ecclesiastical penance properly so eaied. 

[Pachomius Tabennensis] The group of hagiographical documents at- 
tached to the life and teaching of Pachomius and Theodore of Tabennisi 
(Vita Pachomii prima [BHG 1396], Epistula Ammonis [BHG 1397], Epistula 
Theophili ad Ammonem [BHG 1398] and Paralipomena [BHG 1399]) reflect and 
illustrate the developing monastic milieu more directly and intimately 


than any of the writings hitherto cuted The problem of the 





relationship between the monastic world and the wider church glimpsed 
already in the Vita Antonii is revealed more fully in the Pachomian 
texts. Here, for example, the monk is also referred to as "watchman" 
(oeones), a term and an image normally applied before this time to 
bishops. 1>4 Indeed, in one remarkable instance in the Vita prima 
the bishop himself sends a sinful monk to be judged by the unordained 
Pachomius, a reflection of the fact that church discipline was coming 
to operate in two spheres: that of the ordinary church under the bishop 
and that of the monastic community under its own leaders.>> 

Within the monastic sphere the Vita Pachomii provides examples of 
both public and private confession of sins.?°° There is some evidence, 
however, that such public "confession" normally consisted of a general 
acknowledgement of guilt or sinfulness rather than a detailed confession 
of particular sins. This latter kind of revelation was known to have a 
disturbing effect on mage Conversely, the disclosure of one's inner 
thoughts (Acx topo’ ) to a spiritual guide or director within the mon- 
astery is presented as an established practice, and the description of 
Theodore as spiritual director is an early example of the topos of the 
spiritual father who makes himself responsible for the salvation not 
only of himself but also of his aan Prayer, vowveors and 
Hrexyos are the modes by which this responsibility is primarily exer- 
cieca? In the monastic sphere as in the episcopal sphere the some- 


times harsh realities of discipline are normally couched in the medicinal 


language connatural to a milieu which did not always distinguish sharply 


between sins and the nud ae Even those formal rebukes and punishments 


(Emers pave ) consequent upon sin and transgression are administered 
with a therapeutic stent. 

If the practice of monastic penance can be described from the Vitae, 
its theoretical foundations are less clear. The very fact that the monks 


dealt with sinners inside the boundaries of the monastery, particularly 





in cases which the canonical tradition of the wider church considered 

to be very serious such as that of the monk guilty of sacrificing to 
idols, shows that they presumed the authority to act in such matters .+42 
Moreover, in the case of the monk who was sent by a bishop to be judged 
by Pachomius, the authority of the monastery to act in matters of 
church discipline may be said to have received some kind of tacit recog- 
sities.” Nevertheless, the origin of this authority is nowhere con- 
sciously examined in the Vitae. A divine vision, for example, assures 
Pachomius that he is to serve as an instrument by which sinners will 

be brought to repentance, and Theodore receives and proclaims a similar 
revelation (afterwards confirmed by a letter from Antony) that God has 
forgiven all those monks who have repented truly for the sins they had 
committed after paptien.”°" Neither incident, however, is used in the 
context to justify any real opposition between the monastic sphere and 
the episcopal sphere nor presumes any clash between two competing authori- 
ties or jurisdictions. Indeed, according to the evidence of the docu- 
ments taken as a whole, Pachomius and his monks always treated the 
episcopal office with the greatest deference both in theory and in 
fact, and received in turn exaggerated marks of respect even from 
Athanasius hinsers.2° Nevertheless, it is possible to see in the Vita 
Pachomii signs that one period of the church's history, a period in 
which the burden of judgement in matters of discipline was normally if 
not exclusively an episcopal responsibility, was coming to an end, and 
that a new period was beginning when the complex relationship between 


monastic and episcopal authority was also becoming part of the history 


of ecclesiastical penance. 


[Historia Monachorum in Aegypto] This account of a journey to 


the monastic centres of Egypt in the last decade of the fourth century 


4s another valuable source for monastic customs and institutions of the 


tine.?”® There is much in the Historia Monachorum about the 





forgiveness of sins but it is a vexed question how far this material 
from the monastic milieu concerns ecclesiastical penance properly so 
called. On the one hand, some of the anecdotes, for example those of 
the young man guilty of many grave sins including fornication or the 
story of the proud monk, suggest that serious sins of the kind subject 
elsewhere to canonical sanctions could be forgiven within the monastic 
context without any reference to higher church authorities .47 On the 


other hand, the Historia also tells the story of the priest Abba 


Eulogius whose public rey yos of communicants was so severe that he 


denied communion to those guilty of certain sins of thought until they 
repented, a public discipline certainly more rigorous than any that 
prevailed in the non-monastic churches.?°° 

The relationship between sin and the Eucharist is another important 
theme of the Historia Monachorum and is raised in the work at four dif- 
ferent places. The Abba Apollo teaches that worthy communion effects 
the remission of sins (spées &pagriow ) while the Abba Eulogius, as 
has been seen already, urges those conscious even of unworthy thoughts 
to withdraw from communtion.2*? Abstention from communion after the ex- 
perience of nocturnal emission is also recommended, but any kind of 
prolonged absence from the Eucharist is warned against as leading to 


= Underlying all these texts is the dilemma that 


spiritual death.~ 
while the interior dispositions of the communicant can be known (normally) 
only to himself, in spiritual matters a man is not the best judge of his 
own case. The conflicting dimensions of this problem were not finally 
resolved until much later when the conviction prevailed that confession 
should always precede communion. 

The Historia Monachorum also places a strong emphasis on that power 
or right of intercession for sinners which the Egyptian monks received 
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as a result of their ascetic labours. This intercession could secure 


the forgiveness of even such a serious sin as murder, or the granting of 





& rempds Ths pete votes for a monk at the point of death 2°? Personal 
holiness was also one of the foundations of the practice of spiritual 
direction and of the authority it enjoyed among the monks. Exaggerated 
claims for such authority must be resisted, however, for at least one 
reference in the Historia shows that while the spiritual director or 
“father” had become an accepted coenobitic institution, it was not un- 
known for such men to be remiss in their duties +> 

A last important observation is that by the end of the fourth 
century the hagiographical sources already present monastic forgiveness 
in a ritualized form. The main elements of the ritual include prostra- 
tion (often accompanied by tears) before the hegumen or holy man, an 
appeal for forgiveness (“evyxveqcor , n&tee "), and, often, a particular 
statement of the sin or offence for which forgiveness is asked ("oT 
omy That this pattern was already familiar in monastic life is 
confirmed by the parody of the ritual which the demons employ when they 
attack the humility of John of Lycopolis.>> 

[Historia Lausiaca] Another account of Egyptian monasticism was 
composed by Palladius and sent to Lausus the chamberlain of Theodosius 


11,256 


Like the Historia Monachorum, the Lausiac History contains a 
number of isolated anecdotes that touch upon sin and penance, but they 


remain anecdotes only. The work attempts no systematic exposition, 


whether descriptive or analytical, of penance in either its ecclesi- 


astical or monastic forms. 

The anecdotal nature of the evidence in the Lausiac History is 
well illustrated by the six instances of "confession" recounted in it. 
The circumstances of the various incidents are so diverse that no 
general pattern of practice can be abstracted from thease” In fact 
among all these confessions only that of the lector accused of fornica- 
tion may be put forward with any confidence as a reflection of contem- 


porary institutions of ecclesiastical ZZ In this case the 





bishop receives the complaint, summons his clergy in council, confronts 
the accused with the charge, secures a "confession" (really the acknow- 
ledgement of a deed already notorious, not the voluntary revelation of 
an unknown sin), and finally pronounces judgement in the form of de- 
position. >? The judicial character of such a process is clear but, 
inasmuch as the case concerns a cleric, it would probably be mistaken 
to use these very specific details to suggest, even by analogy, the 
working system of ecclesiastical penance as it may have touched the 
lives of the laity.?°° 
Specific information about "penances" assigned or undertaken for 
various kinds of sins is also to be found in the Historia Lausiaca, 
but once again the texts cannot be taken as reflections of an estab- 
lished system of ecclesiastical discipline even within the restricted 


context of the monastic wri? 


Deposition of a cleric for (alleged) 
fornication has been noted axxveaty.* In another case a period of 
seven years excommunication is imposed on a group of nuns for their 
responsibility in the suicide of a sister a Other references 
suggest that at least some of the Egyptian monasteries regularly tsed 
forms of corporal punishment and periods of incarceration when dealing 
with sins and other infractions of monastic ésecipiane.*” These kinds 
of penances were clearly inflicted on transgressors by the monastic 
authorities (the "fathers")but in other cases penances were voluntarily 


undertaken, as in the story of the nun guilty of fornication who volun- 


tarily embraced a penance for her sin by assuming the care of the sick 
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and the lame, a penance which in the event lasted for thirty years. 


The Historia Lausiaca gives further evidence of the monastic world 
at grips with a problem crucial to the later development of penance in 
the Byzantine church, namely, how to relate the internal world of con- 
science and individual self-judgement to the external institutions of 


public discipline now that a more subtle and profound analysis of sin 





had made the earlier norms of judgement (public notoriety, triad of 
grave sins) seem primitive and inadequate. Access to Eucharistic commun- 
ion is the nub of this problem. On the one hand unworthy communion is 
rejected, but on the other hand the dangers of prolonged abstention 
from communion are also made very clear, 166 What assurance (nan popopr« ; 
NepPryere ) can a man have that his communion is worthy? In such a 
dilemma personal scrupulosity can be paralysing, and the case of Moses 
the Robber illustrates the necessity (and the value) of an external 
authority or judge in order to remove the paralysis.?°" Plagued by 
dreams and temptations of lust Moses stays away from communion and is 
only brought to return when Isidore, the priest of Scete, proclaims 

to him with authority: "Ey To dvépen "Ineo Xpored nenautad 


cou TH evinvin’ Kowssvyoov -obv METH Mapeneins = 


The expansion 
of this role of priest/director in relation to the reception of com- 
munion is one of the foundations of the developed Byzantine penitential 
systen.*°? 

[Hieronymus] Greek translations of some of Jerome's Lives were 
already known in the first half of the fifth century (Gregory Nazianzen 
[BHG 730i], Hilarion [BHG 751z] and Paul of Thebes [BHG 1466]) but none 
contains any evidence for the practice of ecclesiastical ome”? 

[Historia Religiosa] Theodoret's picture gallery of Syrian mon- 
asticism in the first half of the fifth century contributes further 
detail to the outline of penitential practice already drawn, but like 


the Historia Monachorum and the Historia Lausiaca it does not deliber- 
71 


1 
ately treat ecclesiastical penance as a matter of interest in itself. 


Six examples of the confession of sin occur in the Historia 
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Religiosa, one made to a bishop, one to a priest and four to monks. 
The value of these cases for determining patterns of ecclesiastical 
penance is seriously diminished, however, by the fact that each con- 


fession either occurs in the context of a miracle and is thus by 








definition extraordinary, or is made directly to the one injured by 


the confessed offence, a circumstance which renders it almost impos-= 






sible to distinguish between personal pardon and ecclesiastical for- 
giveness or absolution.+73 The same difficulties of context also plague 
the interpretation of the language of binding and loosing which occurs 
frequently in the Historia, and which could normally be taken as re- 
ferring to the theory and/or practice of ecclesiastical penance.) ”“ 


A few existing clues do seem to point, however, to some reality 


very like ecclesiastical penance. In Historia Religiosa 13, for example, 





a bishop who wants to lure a monk from his retreat in order to ordain 
him is represented as summoning the monk to face written charges which 
have apparently been laid against him. 275 The incident recalls the 
disciplinary court faced by the lector in the Historia Lausiaca and 
presumes both the continued existence of such tribunals and the active 
exercise of episcopal authority in matters of discipline, even over 
monks. 276 Such an active Eden xes by the bishop also appears as a 
presumed part of the episcopal task in Historia Religiosa 1, although 
here the context is more that of a civil dispute. More importantly, 
it is explicitly shown by another text (Historia Religiosa 13) that 
the intention of the bishop's erexXos is not judicial or vindictive 
by nature, but medicinal, and leads to MeTAvorn 277 

The other major theme of the Historia relevant to this study is 
that of the intercession of the holy man. The ascetic life brings 
about, indeed almost guarantees, the effective intercession of men 
with God on behalf of their fellow mee Ordinary sinful men are 
therefore eager to win for themselves the intercession of holy men in 
order to have their sins forgiven and to secure a neowrtams to act 
on their behalf in their future relations with Fo li Emphasis on this 
kind of intercession is stronger in the Historia Religiosa than in 


either the Historia Monachorum or the Historia Lausiaca. Among the 


reasons for this change may have been a growing understanding and ex- 
perience of forgiveness of sins among the people as a direct divine act 
rather than as an act mediated by ecclesiastical authority. Assurance 
that God had acted directly and effectively in an individual case may 
have been looked for in the first place from those whose lives in so 
many other respects gave evidence of a direct, personal and privileged 
grasp of the divine wii1.25° 

[Vitae miscellaneae] Neither Theodoret's Laudationes of John 
Chrysostom ([BHG 878t-878x] reported and excerpted in Photius' Biblio- 
theca 273) nor the contemporary oratiunculae on Cyrus and John by Cyril 
of Alexandria ([BHG 472-474] pronounced on the occasion of the trans- 


lation of the relics) nor the encomia of Antony (BHG 141f) and Proco- 


pius (BHG 1584) by Hesychius of Jerusalem make any real contribution 


to this sae More disappointing is the silence of the Vita 


Melaniae (BHG 1241), another mid-fifth-century text and a more likely 
source to illuminate the relations which pious Christians might have 
been expected to have with the institutions of ecclesiastical ce 
[Vita Syncleticae] The Life of Syncletica (BHG 1694) is another 
text which may be ascribed to the middle of the fifth centary.2 It 
is a fertile source of monastic reflection on sin and forgiveness, but 
it contains relatively few allusions to any form of penance which may 
properly be called ecclesiastical, even within the restricted monastic 
ecclesiola. There is no mention, for example, of clergy in connexion 
with the forgiveness of sin, and the only reference to confession is 
too vague to be of any use in the reconstruction of monastic peniten- 
tial dnstitutions.1~" This lack of interest in the externals of penance 
is most easily explained by the fact that the real concern of the Vita 
Syncleticae lies in the analysis of the interior struggle against a 


Hence the inner attitudes and true spiritual condition of the sinner 


receive the greatest attention, and within this perspective penance is 
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most effective when undertaken voluntarily and in private, for it is not 
the sin considered in itself which is of primary importance, but the 
state of the sinner and his or her response to the evil one , 186 Here 
Vita Syncleticae 52 is the central text, and also shows how what may 
seem to be contradictory teachings about sin can be maintained simul- 
taneously by the same author. 

Inasmuch as the real context for sin and penance is the psychologi- 
cal and spiritual battle waged against the demons, the nary and, es- 
pecially, against discouragement and despair, there can be no single 
and “objectively” correct response or remedy to the brute external fact 
of sin, no “penance” to be imposed according to the nature of the sin 
but without regard to the nature of the sinner. In the perspective of 
the Vita Syncleticae, therefore, a serious sin in one tempted to dis- 
couragement may, and at times must, be made light of. Conversely, a 
petty fault in one tempted to pride or in those already far advanced in 
virtue must be treated as a heinous oftsace. Unreasonable rigour 
can thus alternate with what appears to be an astonishing laxity as 
the most appropriate way to prevent despair, cure the wounds of sin 
and keep the monk or nun advancing on the path of perfection. This 
flexible and interior approach to the imposition of penances and to 
judgement concerning the gravity of sin - a policy so much easier to 
uphold within the closed world of the convent than in the more liti- 
gious atmosphere of the urban churches - is fully represented for the 
first time in the hagiographic sources by the Life of ayecdatsea.2 

[Acta Philippi] Of the later apocryphal Acts probably only the 
Acta Philippi fall within the period ending with the Council of Chal- 
cio” There is no direct evidence in these Acts for ecclesiastical 
penance, but several themes should be noticed nevertheless. A concern 


for church order characteristic of the fifth century is evident when 


the apostle is represented as providing mavoves and time: for the 
Christian community of Nicatera he has founded in Greece, and it is 
probable that these terms conjured up disciplinary as well as liturgi- 
cal and theological regulations in the minds of a fifth-century audi- 
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ence. Later in the Acta on the occasion of the ordination of Hireus 


as bishop of Nicatera, Philip urges the people to open their Aoyie por 


to their bishop as children to a father. This text may imply, although 
it does not demand, that the ministry of the confessor was part of any 
ideal portrait of episcopal activity.?92 

One significant element of Christian penitential understanding 
that is reflected in the Acta Philippi and has not yet been encountered 
elsewhere in the hagiographical sources, is the important idea of the 
connexion between sin and some kind of discipline post mortem. This 
discipline is perhaps reflected in a reference to the deep wo pre 45 
Pi eeees in which a young man is imprisoned before Philip's interven- 
tion raises him from the dest.” A more direct assertion of a penance 
that is post mortem but ante resurrectionem occurs in the Martyrium 
Philippi when Christ himself descends to "loose" those "bound" under 
the earth by the ill-judged curse of the irascible apostle and to 
sentence Philip himself to forty days’ exclusion from Paradise after 
his death for having returned evil for ean? The text goes on to 
show that in such a case the prayers and intercession of the faithful 
on earth are directly efficacious in relieving the plight of the dead, 
a useful reminder that the visible institutions of ecclesiastical 
penance which are the focus of this study made up only part of the total 
context within which sin and peTavow were considered and dealt with 


in these early Christian tuts 


3. Conclusions - (a) Despite the great increase in the number of 


hagiographical documents during the seventy-year period between the 





Gouncils of Constantinople and Chalcedon, it remains true that hagio- 
graphers show no particular interest in ecclesiastical penance as a 
distinct historical or theological theme. Scattered references to the 
institutions of ecclesiastical penance do exist in the Vitae (ecclesi- 
astical courts and excommunication under episcopal authority are attest- 
ed, for example, both for Constantinople and elsewhere in the East), 
but to many historians who have interpreted the "Nectarius incident" 
of 391/392 as a profound change in the patterns of penance and indeed 
of church life at this time, it must be said that neither the incident 
itself nor any of its supposed consequences finds any echo in the hagio- 
graphy of the time. Nor are the Bussstufen anywhere mentioned or re- 
flected in the details of the Lives, and nothing in the Vitae suggests 
that any radical change occurred at this period in the actual operation 
of ecclesiastical penance in the churches. 

(b) If ecclesiastical penance as such hardly appears in these 
Vitae, penance understood as jtavo.x , conversion from sin, in- 
creasingly preoccupies the sources, especially those of monastic 


provenance. Here the primary concern is with the fact of inner con- 


version ( di deSwors ) and not with the consequences and modes of con- 


version such as absolutions, penances, continuing pastoral care, or what 
might happen in the case of subsequent relapse into sin. In these anec- 
dotes conversion stands on its own outside the continuing progression 
of ordinary time in a kind of dramatic isolation. More will be said 
about the implications of this observation in the General Conclusions 
to this chapter. 

(c) The evidence from these Lives for the practice of confession, 
especially among the laity, is ambiguous. That individual instances 
of confession and absolution may have occurred in a manner very similar 
even to the modern Greek rite is by no means ruled out by the sources 


examined in this chapter, but there is no suggestion anywhere that the laity 





were obliged to confess their sins even for serious moral lapses, or 
that confession was a repeated and so to say normal aspect of the re~ 
ligious practice of ordinary lay Christians. 

(d) The monastic sources of this period (Pachomiana, Historia 
Monachorum, Historia Lausiaca, Historia Religiosa) show that by the time 














of the Council of Chalcedon the monastic penitential institutions of 
confession of Neyremec, spiritual direction, and the correction of 
sinners within the sphere of the monastic ecclesiola have become norma- 
tive. The texts also reflect the first contacts between these monastic 
patterns and the sphere of episcopal control over church discipline, 
but it is important to note that the hagiography before Chalcedon re- 
flects no inherent friction or opposition between the two modes of 
penance. ; 

(e) Prior to 381 the two major differences between the situation 
at Constantinople and in the rest of the Greek world were the apparent 
absence of monastic influence from the capital and the relative poverty 
of the local Constantinopolitan hagiography. By the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon and with the appearance of the Vita Hypatii these differ- 
ences have largely disappeared or begun to disappear, although it is 
only much later that hagiographical evidence from the City becomes as 


abundant as that from elsewhere in the Byzantine world. 


III GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS (330-451) 


It would be tedious simply to repeat here the conclusions already 
appended to the individual sections above. The analysis will therefore 
concentrate instead on the ways in which the literary form of the hag- 
iographical sources affects the worth of their evidence for ecclesiasti- 


cal penance. 


1. Taken as a whole the hagiographical corpus down to the time 
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of Chalcedon presents ecclesiastical penance as a process by nature 





medicinal and therapeutic. Scattered reminders of a judicial dimension 
to penance can indeed be found in these texts, but the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence suggests that it was the world of medicine not 
the court of law that provided the fundamental analogy which informed 
the experience of penance in the Byzantine church. Such a medicinal 
understanding of penance reflects both the monastic provenance of the 
bulk of the texts and also that deliberate intention to edify which 
belongs to the genre. It is an understanding of penance which is not 
merely reflected in the Vitae, but also continuously reinforced by 
their teaching. 

2. Taken together, the hagiographical sources also put forward 
an image of ecclesiastical penance that is encouraging and even appeal- 
ing. In the Vitae God always receives back the truly repentant, and 
all sins no matter how grievous, can be forgiven. Only those die in 
their sins who cannot bring themselves to repent or who, like Judas, 
despair of God's mercy. As a genre hagiography displays no rigorist 
tendency, no suggestion that some sins are inherently unforgivable 
or that some sinners must necessarily be rejected by ecclesiastical 
authority. 

3. These general observations about penance in the Lives should 
not, however, obscure the more important fact that hagiography remains 
a very incomplete and particular kind of source for the history of 
penance. Important dimensions of that history, for example, the 
Bussstufen, are totally absent from the Vitae even though they are 
attested elsewhere in contemporary canons and episcopal eobrespondance.>> 
This silence is a useful counterweight to impressions gleaned solely 
from these latter sources, but it can easily be misinterpreted itself 


4£ the limitations of hagiography as a genre are overlooked. 








4. The most important of these limitations lies simply in the 
anecdotal character of so much of the evidence for penance in the Vitae. 
The success of the anecdote as a narrative form depends on severe re~ 
strictions of time, place and character and on a sharply focussed 
didactic intent and narrative point of view. In the case of peniten- 
tial anecdotes, all this inevitably means that many facets of a very 
complex historical reality have to be sacrificed to requirements of 
literary forn. 

In fact most penitential anecdotes can be grouped into two main 
classes, the one finding its dramatic centre in the conversion (d1dpdusers) 
of the sinner, and the other in the forgiveness (K@eers ) of a particu- 
lar sin. In anecdotes of the first kind the diagnosis of the sinner's 
true spiritual condition (often involving the d.épaes of the saint) 
and the subsequent pastoral treatment required to convert the sinner 
receive great emphasis. In anecdotes of the second kind the stress 
falls rather on the power of the saint to intercede for sin and to 
provide the sinner with direct assurance (mdm poop) that God has 
granted him forgiveness. Neither emphasis by itself provides a 
complete image of the process of ecclesiastical penance and, more 
importantly, neither class of anecdote extends its narrative interest 
beyond its own natural dramatic climax (didpPevers / “peors ). The result 
is that certain problems of real importance for the history of penance, 
as, for example, whether and from what date ecclesiastical forgiveness 
was granted repeatedly to the same sinner, fall right outside the 
purview of these narrative forms and so also of the historian's grasp. 

5. A second limitation affecting the nature of hagiographical 
evidence for ecclesiastical penance is the fact that in the main the 
Lives were written by monks, and that consequently they serve as ve~ 


hicles for the monastic analysis of sin and its remedies. This analysis, 





as noted above in the discussion of the Vita Syncleticae, can often 
seem self-contradictory because it grew from the observation of actual 
problems and cases, not from a prefabricated and logically devised 
penitential "system". The narrative expression of this more pragmatic 
approach is the Si4yqets yuyewpedfs, an expanded form of the "word" 


( ASyos ) given to monks seeking answers to a wide variety of conflict- 


> , a 
ing spiritual enmopion . PA inydorers can therefore be found to illus- 


trate and advocate remedies and positions quite opposed to one another, 
and the historian anxious to use such sources must, like the monks them- 
selves, know how to harmonize the inconsistencies and contradictions. 

6. A final and familiar limitation of the Vitae is the ubiquity 
of the topoi, those commonplaces of theme, situation and treatment 
which ‘characterize almost all hagiographical writing. The obvious ele- 
ment of sheer literary routine inherent in the topoi warns the historian 
against using them naively as evidence for — circumstances of any 
specific time or place, but the kinds of topoi which grow up around 
a given theme and the changes and developments which such clusters of 
topoi may undergo in the passage of time are matters of greater nuance. 
Careful observation here may provide data of real historical value. 

It is perhaps premature to look for such "developments" in peni- 
tential commonplaces before the time of Chalcedon, but it is right to 
take note at least of the emergence of a cluster of penitential topoi 
which by 451 includes the following themes: despair (or the temptation 
to despair) of salvationor forgiveness because the sinner is convinced 
that his sin is unique or too heinous to be forgiven; Eucharistic 
communion as a moment of crisis that lays bare the sin/sinner and pro- 
vokes his cure or, if he will not repent, his condemnation; confession 
of sin as a spiritual necessity for the sinner even when his sin may 


already be known, whether through public notoriety or the didpaers of a 





saint; assurance (maAnpowopi«) given by or through a saint that God has 
forgiven the sinner his sin. Subsequent chapters of this study will at- 
tend to any changes or developments in the constitutive elements of 
these topoi and will note new topoi as they emerge. 

7. Im sum therefore the hagiographical evidence for ecclesiastical 
penance during the period 330-451 may be said to indicate a situation’ 
of greater fluidity and indetermination than that which prevailed either 
during the early Christian centuries or in the later mediaeval period. 
The disciplinary and pentitential forms and institutions of the pre- 
Constantinian church (vewSecX«, Hregyos » excommunication and recon- 
ciliation under direct episcopal control) certainly continued in exis- 
tence down to the time of Chalcedon; of that there can be little doubt. 


At the same time the development of newer institutions under monastic 


control (disclosure of AcKie mor confession of sins, the entrusting 


of one's salvation to a spiritual guide) is also well attested. What 
the evidence lacks, however, is any indication that an accepted rite 
or routine for securing forgiveness of sin and reconciliation with the 
Eucharistic community after serious moral lapses was universally known 
and practised during this period - let alone required - either at 
Constantinople or in the rest of the Greek-speaking Christian East. 
There is certainly no indication in the Vitae that ordinary lay Chris- 
tians in the normal course of their lives would have come into contact 
with the institutions of ecclesiastical penance, whether of the older 
episcopal or of the newer monastic kind. 

Such a conclusion should not be unexpected, however, if the his- 
torical circumstances of church life at the time are recalled. The 
rapid increase in the number of Christians during the troubled fourth 
and fifth centuries, together with the consequent involvement of 


Christian bishops in important civic and political functions and the 





inevitable decline of corporate moral and spiritual standards that this 





implied, must have made the pre-Constantinian structures of ecclesi- 
astical penance almost wholly irrelevant to the new situation of the 
church, especially in large cities like Constantinople. ””’ The theory 
underlying the older structures was enshrined in the church canons and 
so may have continued to be honoured, but the practice must have been 
very daftereet. Indeed, the history of ecclesiastical penance in 
the Byzantine church from the fourth century onwards will largely be 
an account of how the theory and practice of penance came slowly and 


by stages back together again. By 451 the hagiographical sources reveal 


the problem clearly but not as yet the solution. 





CHAPTER THREE: FROM CHALCEDON TO THE TRULLAN CANONS (451-692) 





QUESTIONS IN THE HISTORY OF BYZANTINE PENANCE (451-692) 


1. The fundamental problem for the historian of Byzantine penance dur- 
ing the period 451-692 is the difficulty of determining with any precision 
how the work of codifying the canons was related to the practical administra- 
tions of penance among ordinary Christians. Canon 2 of the Trullan Council 
demonstrates that by the end of the seventh century a normative body of 
canons had been established and was held in great honour, but it is less 
clear whether this honour should be taken to mean that the specific provisions 
of the canons, especially in penitential matters, were actually observed as 
written.” In other words, did the labours of the sixth-century canonists 
in fact provide working manuals for the administration of ecclesiastical pen- 
ance by bishops and other confessors, or was the whole process of codifica- 
tion at least as much a scholarly as a practical pursuit? The answer to this 
question will have to take into account the accumulating canonical experience 
and precedents of the episcopal chanceries (as documented at Constantinople, 
for example, by Grumel°), and examine the curious relationship between the 
administration of civil and ecclesiastical laws within a single Christian 
empire, particularly in a period when the two were drawing more closely to- 
gether as is seen in the emergence of the hybrid legal form of the nomocanon 
and in certain aspects of the legislation of Justenten.* 

2. Also of great importance for the history of ecclesiastical penance 
during the period under review is the development of monastic penitential 
theory and practice that finds illustration in the works of Pseudo—Dionysius, 
Barsanuphius and John, and the Sinaite school (John Climacus and the various 
Anastasian weitange).” In different ways all of these works bear witness to 


the central part played by the monastic Taype in giving shape and theological 


meaning to the Byzantine experience of senence.” Moreover, the value of 


the distinction between the monastic and episcopal spheres of penance grew 


as Gece 
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Less important during the centuries after Chalcedon as bishops came to be 
chosen more and more exclusively from among the ranks of the monks, ’ 

3. A third element in the background to ecclesiastical penance during 
the period from 451 to 692, and one which is too easily overlooked, is the 
influence of the liturgical environment that was being created by the growth 

of hymnody and of new forms of liturgical expression within the Byzantine 
avertic® The construction of Hagia Sophia made Constantinople a liturgical 

as well as a political capital of the empire, but the significance of this 
influence within the history of Byzantine penance remains largely unexplored.” 

4. Penance did not remain wholly outside the public interests of the 
Byzantine world in these centuries. Ecclesiastical reconciliation continued 
to be a significant matter at the heart of both church life and imperial 
politics because of the many breaches of communion and dislocations of 
allegiance that marked the course of the Monophysite and Monothelite con- 
ctowersiass” It will be of interest to this study to see the extent to 
which such questions are reflected in the hagiographical evidence. Moreover, 
the reverses suffered by the Eastern empire at the hands of the Persians and 
the Arabs created a changed climate of pessimism and self-judgement. Byzantine 
Christians began to interpret their own history on the pattern of the exper- 
ience of Israel in the Old Testament, and to see in their historical mis- 
fortunes and defeats the punishment of God for their sine. The place of 
ecclesiastical penance within this new climate merits investigation. 

5. Finally, the period from Chalcedon to the Trullan Council provides 
many valuable materials for comparing the penitential practices and insti- 
tutions of the Greek church with those of other Christian churches both in 
the East (Syria, Armenia) and in the West where the appearance of the first 
libri poenitentiales in the sixth century marks the beginnings of the modern 


12 
penitential discipline of the Latin church. 
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(it ‘THE HAGIOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 


A. The Rise of Constantinople 451-527 
1. Constantinopolitan Vitae [Vita Marciani et Martyrii] The account 


of the martyrdomof the Holy Notaries Marcianus and Martyrius, clerics of 
the church of Constantinople in the fourth century (BHG 1028y, 10282), 
exists in two recensions from the latter half of the fifth century or the 
beginning of the sixth. / The texts contain no clear reference to ecclesi- 
astical peceae<”” 

fvita Alexandri Acoemetae] The Life of Alexander (BHG 47) is one of 
the first hagiographical witnesses to strained relationships between monks 
and the secular clergy; it may be dated to the early sixth century. > In 
one place in the Life a cleric laments that he has been deprived of his 
living and of his good name by the reputation for holiness that the monks 
enjoy among the tasty. °° This popular reputation is further illustrated by 
the story of the curse of three years' drought laid by Alexander upon a 
town. The townspeople only secure the lifting of the curse by having their 
own bishops go to intercede with Alexander, a sign that the saint is 
thought to move in a sphere quite different from that in which the authority 
of the bishops holds ay” 

Although the Vita Alexandri contains no direct testimony to ecclesi- 
astical penance, it shows that monastic penitential discipline, which in- 
cluded excommunication, confession and penances, dealt unhesitatingly 
with cases - such as the misappropriation of church goods - that might 
fall elsewhere under the episcopal dtiscipaine.~° In the Life of Alexander, 
however, no reference is made to such episcopal authority; all is re- 


19 
solved withinthe precincts of the monastery by the hegumen himself. 


(Vita Danielis Stylitae] The Life of Daniel the Stylite (BHG 489) 
is an excellent source of evidence for the life of the City in the late 


fifth or early sixth centuries, but it proves a disappointment to the 





student of ecclesiastical penance, 7° There is only one rather oblique 


reference to the deposition of some clerics by Gennadius of Constantinopie, *! 
and perhaps two allusions to reconciliation of heretics, one to the case 
of a private citizen and the other to that of the Emperor Basiliscus, al- 
though the circumstances in both instances make it difficult to be sure 
that full ecclesiastical reconciliation is being described, “7 In the case 
of the private individual, a heretic who had slandered Daniel and was then 
possessed by a demon as punishment, the final cure of the man is effected 
within three days of his penitent return to the saint, and may be presumed 
to imply reconciliation and forgiveness as well, although these are no- 
where expressly matitioned.*° The same two cases also provide the Life's 
only examples of confession, and in each instance the confession has to be 
extracted from the sinner by God's punitive action, whether begun or only 
threatened. It is not the voluntary choice of the sinner himself. And 
while the Life insists on the number of people, nobles included, who fre- 
quented Daniel to. secure his blessing and spiritual guidance, it does not 
mention the confession and forgiveness of sins eects.” 

The Vita Danielis provides further evidence for the difficult matter 
of the relationship between the pastoral ministry which monks exercised 
among the ordinary people and the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical hierarchs. 
Friction existed between Daniel the popular ascetic and some of the clergy 
who felt that he threatened their livelihood, but the archbishop is repre- 
sented as supporting Daniel against his accusers and indeed subsequently or- 
dains him as a priset.”” This co-opting of the holy man by the bishop to- 
gether with certain other references in the Life (for example, to the archi- 
mandrites in the archbishop's entourage and to Daniel's own explicit re- 
commendations to his monks that they must respect the shepherds responsible 
for the flock), suggest that it would be wrong to interpret the undeniable 
popularity of the monks as a declared challenge to the authority of the or- 


dained clergy or as the reflection of a radical opposition between Charisma 
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and amt 7° Thus when the Life uses "charismatic" language to describe the 
intercession of the holy man (as in the cases of the heretic and the emperor) 
it must be remembered that the holy man (Daniel) is also a priest, and that 
the nature of his intercession thereby differs substantially from that of the 
ordinary eonk.?” 

[ Vita Symeonis Stylitae] The wildly various nature of the textual 
tradition of the Life of Symeon Stylites by Antonius (BHG 1682-1683) 
makes the document difficult to date, but if Peeters is correct in be- 
lieving that Antonius wrote the Life in Constantinople, perhaps within 
the provincia of the monastery of Daniel at Anaplus, then it may not be 
amiss to consider the evidence of the Life in loose connexion at least 
with that of the Vita Danielis. “° 

In fact the Life of Symeon contains very little about the forgive- 
ness of sin. The only example of a confession is a purely commonplace 
acknowledgement of injustice done to the saint by his hegumen and fellow 
monks, a confession provoked by divine warning in a dream. me More impor- 
tant are two incidents in which lay people are portrayed as doing penance 
and finding forgiveness for their sins in the monastery that grew up 
around Symeon. °° At first sight these cases recall the conversi of the 
Western church, that is, laymen who fulfilled the term of their ecclesi- 
astical penances within a monastery although without becoming monks, but 
closer analysis makes the comparison seem less any." In the case of the 
deer slayers many details of the story, especially the nature of their sin, 
are unclear, and their penitential stay in the monastery coincides with the 
healing of the dumbness with which they were afflicted by Symeon. Le In the 
other incident, an “pe X* Aner4s comes to Symeon to obtain asylum from his 
pursuers, and although guilty of very serious sins, the brigand is clearly 


counted among the just after only two hours of weeping at the column of 


the saint.” This is an evident topos: sincere conversion is always acceptable 
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» God and can be measured only by the depth of contrition not by the time 
pent in doing penance. tt is a support to this teaching that Symeon remains 
» rather remote figure throughout the anecdote. 
The Vita does contain numerous illustrations of a theme of real im 

portance for the question of the forgiveness of sins, namely, the meaning 

of the saint's intercession. Symeon is able to provide sinners with the assur- 
ance (man power) that their repentance has been accepted by God and that 
their sins are forgiven.” Moreover, his death is interpreted by the people 
as the removal of a barrier which has been protecting them from the effects 
of their sins, for they attribute directly to Symeon's prayers the power to 
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avert God's just sentence against then. This last passage also shows that 


a general sinfulness was presumed to characterize the lives of ordinary Chris- 


tians, a judgement of some relevance to the history of ecclesiastical penmice.”” 


The intercessory power enjoyed by Symeon attaches also to his relics as the 
story of the necrophiliac in Vita 31 testifies. Here too the curing of a 
pathological condition (dumbness) is taken as a sign that freedom from sin 
has been granted through the esiat’s inkaceseion. Evidence from elsewhere 
in the Life that the saint in glory can "overrule" a bishop's decision is 
no proof, however, for the exaltation of monastic power over episcopal 
jurisdiction, although it is true that the Greek Life quietly presumes 


that the ideal of Christian holiness is really only possible within the 


monastic nMedArrrecx 39 


[Vita Auxentii] For the historian of penance at Constantinople the 
Life of Auxentius (BHG 199) is an especially valuable source to illustrate 


the spread of monastic influence among the laity of the City and of its 


Asiatic eteicone: The Life, however, touches directly upon the institu- 


tions of ecclesiastical penance only once in reference to a certain Mar- 


cianus, a former Novatianist layman reconciled with the Catholic church 
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who afterwards becomes the ol wovenes of Hagia Sophia. The story demonstrates 
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chat the mere fact of having undergone ecclesiastical reconciliation (at 
jeast in cases of schism) was not onnsidered an automatic impediment to 
subsequent ordination and high ecclesiastical office, a significant dif- 
ference from thé disciplinary practice of the Western church, “? 

Allusions to the frexxos of sin and to confession occur in the Vita 
Auxentii, but only as subordinate elements in anecdotes that recount the 
healing of the sick or the confounding of those sceptical of the saint's 
powers.” The Life nowhere states that people resorted to Auxentius, an 
ordained priest, for the express purpose of obtaining the forgiveness of 
their cine 

Nevertheless, the Life does show in some detail the kind of relation- 
ship that was growing up between monks and the laity. Both nobles and 
ordinary lay people make frequent visits to Auxentius not only to be 


healed but also to benefit from his eeucnsaige Visitors from Constantinople 


are especially numerous. Auxentius receives them warmly and has them share 





his monastic regimen of prayer and reading for a few hours before he sends 
them on their way home. “© The Vita also makes much of Auxentius' liturgi- 
cal activity as a writer of troparia and of other hymns which he teaches to 
his lay sites.” At this first stage of the great flowering of Byzantine 
liturgical poetry into that religious environment which moulded the piety of 
the Greek Christian world, it is significant that the penitential vision of 
monasticism should be so central: "Ev }»x% Ted A, BRE npooninrepev 
TOL, mort dedpedc cov, Liree Tod Kdopev © ov weer « Oes 
Tiov pevaveosvrww. 

[Vita Euphemiae] Nothing in the "epic Passion" of the Chalcedonian 
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martyr Euphemia (BHG 619d) is of direct interest to this study. 


2. Other Vitae [Vita et Miracula Theclae] The Life and Miracles 
of Thecla (BHG 1717, 1718, 1718m, 1720) portray sin and ecclesiastical 


discipline within the very limited but important context of a pilgrim 


a. 
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shrine, in this case that of St. Thecla near Seleucia in Ieauria, °° Here sins 
are primarily offences committed against the saint herself. To misbehave at 


the shrine is to doubt and mock the power of Thecla and to incur her punish- 


went.”* When once a nrc opee has been committed, for example, theft, the most 


pressing concern of the sinner is to recover the evvo.m of the saint by 
amending his life; a prolonged penance does not seem to be envisaged in 
this convert. °* 

One of the sections of the Miracula Theclae in which the anonymous 
hagiographer provides a great deal of detail about his own life 
demonstrates that a system of ecclesiastical penance was in full working order 
in Seleucia in the third quarter of the fifth century, at least for clerics. 
The author, a priest/ S.Scaenodos of the shrine, reveals that he himself had 
been excommunicated by the bishop, Basil of Seleucia, as a result of denun- 
ciations made by a certain teuduss The excommunication was withdrawn after 
three days, but was apparently re-imposed by Basil's successor Porphyrius, 
although the circumstances of this latter excommunication are not wholly a 
eee The situation of the author may be taken as proof, however, that 
excommunication (Korver gore ) continued in use as a means of ecclesias- 
tical discipline.” 

[Vitae martyrum] The "Passio Asiatica" of Cosmas and Damian (BHC 
372), the Passion of the martyr Nicetas the Goth (BHG 1339) and the encom 
ium of Theodore by Chrysippus of Jerusalem (BHG 1765c) may be taken to- 
gether as belonging to this period; none deals specifically with ecclesias- 
tical penance although the encomium of Theodore illustrates the importance 
attached to the intercession of the saints in bringing sinners to repen- 
tance. >° 

(Varia monstica] The text of the Visio of Diadochus of Photike 
(BHG 2470) and of the Greek translation of Jerome's Vita Hilarionis (BHC 
753) were certainly in circulation before the end of the fifth century; 


one example of excommunication within a monastery is described in the 








ife of Hilarion, but there is no other trace of ecclesiastical penance in 


either document. 57 


(Vita Theognii) This Life, a panegyric delivered in 526 at the monastery 


of Theodosius by Paulus Helladicus (BHG 1786) contains no direct allusion to 
ecclesiastical penance, but it does touch upon some important kindred themes. 
Foremost among these is the spread of monastic influence among lay people, 
especially in the area of spiritual direction. Lay people are portrayed in 
the Vita as frequent visitors to the monastery of Theognius, as recipients 
from him of spiritual direction and healing, and also as hosts in their own 
homes to monastic travellers.”” The breadth of contact attested here points 
to precisely the kind of milieu in which the laity may have begun to become 
familiar with and even to assimilate various monastic customs - including 
those of the confession of sins and of Aoxepet - into their own lives of 
piety.” 

Two further Ppenitential themes are present in the Life of Theognius. 
The first, an important topos ta tt ieeek hagiography, ie the assertion 
that God punishes the sins of Christians directly, acing for this purpose 
the reverses and catastrophes of history and aatere.°* The second, also a 
topos, is the conviction that the moment of death represents the closing of 
the door of God's mercy on sin. Even though forgiveness is always avail- 
able expe Jecw-ro0 to all who wish to repent, after death there can be no 
possibility for repescencs.- 

WWita Cyrici et Iulittae] The Passion of the martyrs Cyricus and 
Julitta (BHG 314) is preserved from the reign of Justinus but contributes 
nothing to the subject of this study.” 

ita Isaiae] A brief hagiographical text from the writings of John 
Rufus (+ c. 520), this "Life" (BHG 2207) extols the importance of reveal- 
ing one's conscience to "experienced and spiritual elders" ( ye govern 


Cpe pes mene Pevparncols ) but contains no direct evidence for ecclesi- 


astical pensnce.°” 
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3. Conclusions (a) Direct testimony to ecclesiastical penance in the 


vitae of the period after Chalcedon down to the beginning of the reign of 
Justinian remains very sparse both at Constantinople and in the rest of the 
Greek speaking world. In particular, very little evidence exists to cast 
light on the nature of the contact that ordinary laymen may have had with 

the institutions of ecclesiastical penance. The extant allusions and anec- 
dotes deal almost exclusively with clerics and the discipline proper to them. 
Nothing in the hagiography suggests, however, that the practice of ecclesiasti- 
cal penance during this period - whatever it may or may not have been - dif- 
fered from that of the previous period in any significant way. 

(b) The hagiographical sources do furnish evidence of an increasing 
penetration of monastic influence into the lives of lay people, and this in- 
fluence must be deemed to have provided the foundation which enabled the 
monastic customs of confession and spiritual direction to spread among ordi- 
nary Christians. 

It is important at this stage, however, neither to exaggerate the 
monastic influence in itself nor to overlook certain factors that limited 
its impact. The Vitae do not present the growth of such influence in start- 
ling and dramatic terms, but portray it simply as an element of Christian 
life more and more to be taken for granted. The Lives also supply indica- 
tions, however, that this influence was not universally accepted. An unde- 
niable pessimism about the quality of contemporary monasticism is betrayed 
by these texts, and this diffidence, taken together with instances of direct 
lay opposition to the monks, must temper any account of the rise of monastic 
power and inf iuence.°” Another factor which may be thought to have limited 
the impact of monastic spiritual culture among the laity is the existence 


of a division attested in the Vitae between lay Christians who were actively 
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interested in religious matters and those who were not. There is scant 


reason to believe that the former group included the majority of ordinary 





YHristians, and this consideration must also be allowed its proper weight 
in measuring the progress of monastic customs and practices among the mass 
of ordinary believers. 

(c) The hagiographical evidence at this period also presents a new 
dimension that‘merits notice here. It is plain that the many Lives written 
during the period before Chalcedon continued to be read and to influence 
later generations of Christians, something evident not only in the prominence 
of the topos as a constituent element of hagiographical style but also in the 
self-conscious use that is made of hagiographical exempla by the subjects of 
the Lives thesseiven:®” It must be presumed therefore that the portrait of 
ecclesiastical penance as it was contained in the hagiographical corpus also 
enjoyed the same kind of accumulating and increasingly normative authority 
that was beginning to be attached to the hagiographical tradition as a wicks.” 


This same process of literary accumulation also contributed to a problem 


already noted, namely, the presence of apparently contradictory themes within 





the same Lives. ©” For example, to the well-attested hagiographical emphasis 


on divine mercy and gurrevdpuon ie Lives from the Period 451-527 add a new 


emphasis (based upon new historical circumstances and experiences) on the 
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just anger of God towards sin and also, at least collectively, towards sinners. 


The appearance of the new theme will not necessarily mean, however, the dis- 
appearance of the old. The writers themselves find ways to harmonize oppos- 
ing tendencies and parts of the tradition, and this subjective need to harmo- 
nize must be given as important a place in amy account of Byzantine piety as 
the new emphases that mark particular periods. 

(d) The Lives witness to no significant distinctions between peniten- 
tial language, institutions and practice at Constantinople and those which 


obtained elsewhere in the Greek east. 


The Reign of Justinian 527-565 


1. Gonstantinopolitan Vitae [Vita Marcelli Acoemetae] The Life of 
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arcellus (BHG 10272) is the only major Constantinopolitan Vita which can be 
.gseribed to the reign of Justinian. a It does not refer to ecclesiastical 
venance but it provides another example of the pastoral ministry of monks 

in the City. A cleric on his deathbed sends to Marcellus at the monastery 
of the Accewetae to come and say the prayers for the dying over him. This 
pastoral involvement of monks inthe-lives of the laity, especially at such 
crucial moments as death, deserves notice although the text itself does not 
prove that the deathbed ritual included either confession of sin or any kind 
of ecclesiastical absolution or reconciliation. ’7 


In fact the Life contains only one instance of a confession of sin and 


it is significant that this confession is not volunteered by the sinner him 


self but is provoked by the Siopatimoy Ke propa of Marcellus. ’> Confession 


of heywerpot , however, is portrayed as an established and expected part of 
the monastic routine. ss A more telling indication of the state of peniten- 


tial practice among the monks at Constantinople is revealed by the attitude 


Marcellus adopted towards monks who left the monastery but who later repented 
and wished to return. According to the testimony of his successor Thalassius, 
Marcellus would receive such men back not just once, twice or even three 
times, but as often as they repented, and this in spite of the traditional 
view that a man's abandonment of his monastery for the world was a seriously 
sinful sets It is plain from the text, however, that Marcellus’ example 
is deemed exceptional and that such repeated reconciliation was still not the 
common practices” 

[Vita Olympiadis] The Life of Olympias (BHC 1375), deaconess of the 
church of Constantinople and friend of John Chrysostom, has a probable 
terminus ad quem of 532. 7 It provides no direct evidence for ecclesiastical 


penance and only a vague and possible hint that deaconesses may have played 


some role in preparing sinners for reconciliation. 





2. Other Vitae (Vite Cyrici et Lulittae) Another account of the 

vassion of these martyrs by Theodore of Leonium (BHG 315) can be dated to 
. 530 but does not refer to ecclesiastical penance, ”? 

[Vita Nicolai] The Praxis de stratelatis (BHG 1349z) probably composed 
shortly after 550 illustrates the working of ecclesiastical penance as Nisholas, 
bishop of Myra, upbraids a local magistrate for the injustice of condemning 
innocent people to death.” The man appears to repent but Nicholas then 
goes on to reveal his unconfessed crime of taking bribes. He forgives the 
man only at the insistent intercession of those who had been falsely condemned, © 
The story is frankly legendary and the details not to be pressed, but at least 
two principles emerge from the account. The first is that the @texyes of sin 
and injustice within the community was still considered an episcopal respon- 
sibility in the mid-sixth century, and the second is that when such bdex xot 
succeeded in putting an end to sin (and to its consequences: Kxwpwows Tx mdi- 
Kus Mae” xorev neaxdéurw ), forgiveness could then be granted immediately 
without imposing the penalties apparently required by the canons. ©” 

[Vita Theodosii] The Life of Theodosius of Jerusalem(BHG 1776) is the 
first of a group of mid-sixth-century Vitae devoted to the memory of the 
great figures of Palestinian monasticism. 83 As might be expected, it has 
little to say of ecclesiastical penance in the episcopal sphere, nor is it 
much concerned with the life of the laity. However, as hegumen of his monas- 


tery and archimandrite for the Cenobitic monks in the region of Jerusalen, 


Theodosius is portrayed as the undisputed spiritual father (name nvev- 


matics ) of those who come to Kies” This position implies that he is 


not only responsible for the spiritual direction of his flock, but also that 
he is the centre of discipline and pemuiens Thus Theodosius announces to 
the patriarch, in a letter from himself and Sabas, that they will accept re- 
conciliation with Monophysites only after the due canonical procedures. 


For monastic sinners Theodosius arranged a "monastery within a monastery" 
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part from the general life of the ce.wéGrev and under his personal care, °” 
that this care was personal is reflected in the report that having excommuni- 
cated a brother (within the monastery), he himself also abstained from comm- 
union until the penalty on the brother was 1iftea, 88 

This personal involvement in and responsibility for the salvation of 
his spiritual children finds it highest expression in Vita 60 when Theodosius, 
at the point of death, promises his monks that if they persevere in obedience 
to the hegumens who will come after him, he will make himself responsible for 
their souls on the day of judgement, a promise to be confirmed by a divine 
sign, namely, the continued growth of the Theodosian community. °9 

[cyrillus Scythopolitanus] The corpus of monastic Lives written by 
Cyril of Scythopolis during the years after the middle of the sixth century 
is a rich storehouse of knowledge for the study of penance both ecclesiastical 
and monastic. °° 

In the realm of ecclesiastical penance the Lives demonstrate that ex- 
communication, the formal reconciliation of heretics and the confession and ~ 
forgiveness of serious sin all continued in existence during the sixth century. 
In the Vita Abraamii Bishop Plato of Krateia invokes the ecclesiastical canons 
in order to make Abraamius, a priest, return to Krateia. When Abraamius still 
does not return, the bishop finally sends him notice that he has been excom 
municated. Attempts to have the excommunication lifted (Atem 7 & gore pov ) 
by Elias the archbishop of Jerusalem fail when Elias declares it uncanonical 
for one bishop to loose the excommunication imposed by another, especially 
when the excommunicating bishop is still alive and not present himseif.?* 
In the Life of Sabas, Cyril reports similar scruples held by Sabas and his 
monks and observes with disapproval the action of Peter the Fuller who re- 
turned to his see before the deve Ve pa verm against him had been formally 


< The same Life also recounts that the priest Dometianus died an 


loosed. 
’ s 93 
excommunicate (axocwervnTos ) at Constantinople. 


The practice of monastic excommunication is also attested. In ome case 
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when a monk castrates himself in order to escape nepveta » Sabas expells 
nim from the monastery, reckoning the crime as the equivalent of suicide. 24 
Theodosius then intercedes with Sabas on the monk's behalf and sees that he 
is taken back as a penitent. Ultimately he is reconciled by Sabas.°> Vol- 
untary withdrawal from communion is urged by Euthymius for those overcome 


by any of the hoxiepmor and until such time as they have cleansed themselves 


by the appropriate penance.” There are, however, in these texts no examples 


of excommunication of the laity. 

Another aspect of ecclesiastical penance is the reconciliation of here- 
tics and the Cyrillan Lives provide a number of illustrations of this practice. 
Two kinds of reconciliation can be distinguished, the first dealing with 
groups of heretics, such as Nonnus and his party in the Vita Sabae, and the 
second with individuals, such as the nephew of the Constantinopolitan deacon- 
ess Sasitina.”” Both types are instructive. The reconciliation of Nonnus 
involves a certain amount of negotiation with the archbishop of Jerusalem 
over the conditions of return, and the reconciliation itself, conceived as 
a "loosing of eva Se prere," is finally performed in private (xe idmv) in order 
to avoid the possibility of disorder.°° The reconciliation of the nephew of 
Basilina is an even more private affair. Bishop John, having originally re- 
fused even to bless the young man as being a Monophysite, then confounds hin 
by the exercise of his Stoperxexov He plop . Ultimately, however, a firm 
promise of amendment (that is, to join in communion with the Catholic Church) 
is all that is required of him, and the bishop receives the youth immediately 
to communion. ?? Elsewhere, reconciliation/communion is normally preceded by 
an anathema which the heretic pronounces against his former beitete.*° 
Evidence that in the time of Justinian bishops could invoke real sanctions 
when there was need is provided by the passage in the Vita Sabae where Patri- 
arch Eustochius of Jerusalem calls in the forces of the Duke Anastasius in 

101 


order to expel recalcitrant monks from the New Lavra. 


A further area of ecclesiastical penance attested in these Lives is 
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rhe confession of serious sin. Twelve examples of confession ate recounted 
oy Cyril but only two of these concern laymen. In one case, two brigands 
(ger) are saved from a lion by the invocation of Sabas' name; they re- 


turn to him afterwards, prostrate themselves before him and promise never 


again to do injustice to othexe. 2°" In a second and similar anecdote certain 


shepherds who have been miraculously punished for mistreating anchorites 

come to Sabas, prostrate themselves before him and give promise of amendment. 
Sabas accepts the promises, prays over them, blesses them and lets them go.7?? 
In both instances the confession is clearly an exceptional event provoked by 
miracle, not a part of any normal pattern of lay piety. The assured conver- 
sion of the sinner is also the only important circumstance of the confessions, 
there is no reference to any kind of En iTipavov to follow Sabas' dismissal of 
the men. 2°* 

The other examples of the confession of sin all take place within a 
monastic context and even here the majority of these are also provoked by some 
miraculous intervention of the saint. Voluntary confessions normally concern 
the disclosure of oy ropor rather than of actual “as An interesting 
example of a confession occurs in the Life of John the Hesychast. John, a 
bishop living incognito in the monastery of Sabas, finds that Sabas wishes 
to have him ordained as priest in Jerusalem. He is only able to maintain 
the secret of his identity by feigning to confess some impediment to his 
ordination privately to the bishop patorenana.*©° This use of confession 
as a ploy to avoid discovery suggests that the institution itself was a 
familiar one and that a certain secrecy surrounded ge? 

The forgiveness that followed upon the confession of serious sin (or 
its discovery) is not dwelt upon in the Lives, although three instances in 

the Life of Sabas indicate how such forgiveness was understood. The monk 
James who castrated himself, the muleteer Aphrodisius who killed his mule, 
and the monk Flavius who fell into fornication, all finally achieve divine 


forgiveness, 1°® In the first two cases the fact of this forgiveness is made 


+ —— == 
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nown by @ special revelation from God and is sealed by the return of the 
srother to the community, a4 return which is marked particularly by the kiss 
of peace. In the last case the process seems to be the same but the language 
is less specific, 1° There is thus nothing automatic or routine about the 
securing of forgiveness, but it is fittingly celebrated by a rite of recon- 
ciliation. 

The Cyrillan Lives are also the first hagiographical documents in which 
some kind of deathbed penance (or perhaps, repentancc) has any prominent 
place. No mention is made of penance at the deaths of the subjects of the 
Lives, but in other cases the matter is decidedly different. A layman guilty 
of perjury is miraculously beaten by Euthymius in a dream and warned that his 
soul will be demanded of him that very night.” He asks to be taken to the 
monastery of Euthymius and confesses that he has sinned against the saint, 
but the story also seems to imply that this late conversion was not success- 


fy). 


Another deathbed confession, this one by the monk James, is more 
successful. James manages to bring himself, literally with his last breath, 
to ask forgiveness for his sins of lying and disobedience to Sabas. When 
Sabas forgives him and raises him up to receive the Eucharist, James is im 
mediately restored to full a The miraculous healing is in fact the 
point of the whole anecdote, but the insistent desire of the sinner to be 
forgiven before he dies remains nevertheless a significant detail, though 

a curiously isolated one among all the Lives so far examined. 

In addition to the evidence directly concerned with ecclesiastical 
penance the Cyrillan corpus also contains other relevant materials. There 
are texts, for example, that point to the growth of the custom of lay people 
receiving spiritual direction from soko Another text suggests that the 
subjective standard for the worthy reception of the Eucharist was becoming 
more exacting as the full Evagrian doctrine of the Aoxte por was explicitly 
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applied to the self-judgement required from all before communion. It is 


not difficult to see that such a doctrine must have influenced many to abstain 
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vom communion for longer and longer periods or to have sought some external 


7 
adn poyopr that they were indeed approaching communion with the proper dis- 





positions. 






A final theme relevant to ecclesiastical penance in the Lives composed 






by Cyril of Scythopolis is the relationship which obtained between the world 






of the monasteries and the wider world of episcopal authority. Charismatic 





language is certainly to be found in the Vitae, but it is balanced by a very 





large body of evidence which shows that monasteries lived quite consciously 





within the sphere of episcopal jurisdiction, and that whatever their de facto 





independence in daily matters they did not consider their own sphere to be \ \ 


above that of the bishops. +> An instructive example of the harmony achieved 







between the two spheres is provided by the account of the priestly ordination 







of Sabas by the archbishop Sallustius. The bishop himself proclaims that the 





choice of Sabas comes from God not from himself and that he, the bishop, has 


"® 


been merely the instrument of God's will: "tdovw exere Tov Mareen bpev Kat 





Tas weet’ bpas dadens nyospever, Buney . Sate Sialivs Bon Pleat Kali Ode cv Spuines. 
tye ye povev Xerpoverqoras Thy Decne ixvpwen ¥19e""" — Here the 


holy man is co-opted by the episcopal authority, and it is from the mouth of 







the hierarch that the language of "enthusiasm" comes forth. 






(Vita Nicolai] The earliest complete Life of Nicolas is not that of 





the bishop of Myra, but the Vita of an archimandrite of the monastery of Sion 
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near Myra composed at the end of the reign of Justinian. Despite its very 






real interest to church historians the Life contains no evidence for ecclesi- 
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astical penance. 





(Vita Arethae] The Life of the martyr Arethas (BHG 166) comes from the IL | 
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end of Justinian's reign or from the period just after it. It contributes f \ 






nothing to the study of ecclesiastical penance but it does provide the first hee 


example in Christian literature of a monarch who leaves his throne to become 






a monk. Even if the story is imaginative and legendary, it surely reflects ee 





the attraction that the monastery already exercised on all levels of Greek 





ay life and would exercise increasingly strongly in the future, 22° 


3. Conclusions (a) The hagiography from the reign of Justinian proves 
co be a disappointingly meagre field for the historian of ecclesiastical 
penance. Evidence is scant and repetitive. This may be a sign that the 
institutions of ecclesiastical penance continued to function more or less in 
the same pattern that characterized the years from 451 to 527, or it may 
simply reflect the fact that the reign of Justinian constitutes a rather 
artificial "period" for the study of ecclesiastical institutions. Neverthe- 
less, if any of the many silences in the evidence from this age may be taken 
as significant, it must be that which surrounds the laity. The hagiography 
of the age of Justinian provides no examples of the excommunication of laymen 
or of the application of ecclesiastical penalties against them. 

(b) Of the positive evidence for ecclesiastical penance in the period 


from 527 to 565 only the reconciliation of heretics stands out as a theme of 


particular importance to the age. Significantly this reconciliation is under-——— +f 


stood as the loosing of a bond. 

(c) The hagiographical sources of the period are almost totally monastic 
in origin both at Constantinople and elsewhere. The literary milieu peculiar 
to monasticism is well illustrated by Cyril of Scythopolis who frequently 
portrays his monastic heroes as raconteurs trading their favourite diy aypere 
to recall the past and to give point to their moral and spiritual teachings. +71 

(d) Among topoi the commonplace that God punishes the sins of Christians 
in nature and history strikes ever deeper roots among the Vitae of the period - 
in spite of the relative successes of Justinian's imperial adventures - and 
is established as characteristic of the Byzantine understanding of history. 

The same Vitae also display certain signs that the deathbed is beginning to 
be the focus of increased penitential anxieties and perhaps also of new 
penitential practices. 


(e) The poverty of hagiographical materials coming directly from a Con- 
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cantinopolitan milieu during the years 527 to 565 makes impossible any 
alia comparison between the practice of ecclesiastical penance in the City 


and that in the provinces. 


c. After Justinian to Heraclius 565-610 





1. Constantinopolitan Vitae [Vita Menae) The short Life of the 
Patriarch Menas (BHG 1272) who opposed Pope Vigilius at Constantinople is 
remarkable only for the incident in which Vigilius imposes an Ent! prov 
on tenes. The term itself is an important one in the history of penance 
but the context of high church politics in this case is far removed from the 
ordinary workings of ecclesiastical discipline. 

[vita Eutychii ] The Life of another Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Eutychius (BHG 657), was written very soon after his death by a disciple named 
Eustratius and contains much important evidence for the practice of ecclesias- 
tical penance in the City during the late sixth caters 

The Life shows, for example, that canonical Erieipac were invoked by 
bishops against other bishops and that church life was greatly complicated 
for the ordinary faithful by the frequent ruptures of communion between hier- 
archs. 14> More important than these matters of imperial and hierarchical 
policy, however, is the witness of the Vita Eutychii that it was the bishop 
himself who remained at the centre of ecclesiastical discipline. This is 
expressed in summary fashion by the author when he alludes explicitly to the 
episcopal ideal of moderation in discipline described by Nazianzen in the 
Laudatio Basilii, namely, that Enitipeqes remains part of the task of the 
bishop but it must be exercised in a fatherly spirit. = A more specific 
and telling example of episcopal discipline is found in the story of the per- 
jurer who has been struck blind by God. = The man comes to Eutychius making 
a forthright confession of his sin and proclaiming his faith in the scrip- 
tural assurance that God had given the power of binding and loosing to his 


128 
priests (that is, bishops) through the holy apostles. Eutychius, who has 





een given the power of healing as well as that of "loosing", first forgives 

he man's sin and then cures his blindness, 129 This explicit acknowledgement 
of the power of the bishop to forgive sins (on the basis of Mt 18:18) is a 
central element in the anecdote even though the confession itself, as provoked 
by miracle, cannot be considered as a normal penitential practice. 

A similar instance of confession (though complicated here by the possibility 
that the penitent is also a demoniac) witnesses to the authority that bishops 
exercised in the monastic sphere as well. Eutychius hears the confession of a 
monk and without consulting the hegumen sends the monk back to his monastery and 
to the habit he had sbendoned.* The incident recalls the fact that Eutychius 
himself had previously held the position of catholicos/archimandrite over all 
131 


the monks in the metropolia of Amasea. 


Several anecdotes in the Life reveal a connexion between the forgiveness 


of sins and the use of holy oil (re eyrov €darov ). This is illustrated in the 


case of the blind perjurer mentioned above whose cure is effected by an anoint- 
ing with holy oil over a period of three days, and the connexion is even more ay 
evident in Vita 45 where this anointing is described as customary with Eutychius 
and is dideneifiied dicectiy wich the sacinttdg eetarred to dadas $226." 
The Life of Eutychius also betrays some of the practical limitations which 
must be kept in mind when discussing the workings of ecclesiastical penance. The 
modern discipline of requiring confession before communion is sometimes assumed 
to have been in force at this time by present-day historians of the parsed. 
But the Vita says nothing of this, and in its account of the return of Eutychius 
to the City in 577 it relates that he was kept for six hours in Hagia Sophia 
distributing communion to those who wanted to receive the mysteries directly from 
his own hands. 1>4 In the absence of any positive evidence of the fact, it would 
be mistaken to presume that these enormous numbers of people must also have 
made, or been expected to make, confession of their sins before receiving com- 
munion, and this more especially as Eutychius himself had not been present be- 
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forehand to hear the confessions or to delegate others to hear them. e 





agiographical sources continue to present confession, therefore, as an ex- 
ceptional not a normal event in a Christian's life, and as something almost 
invariably bound up with some extraordinary act of bodily healing, exorcism 
or divine nee DeXe, 
[Vita Elizabeth/Vita Matronae) These two late sixth-century Lives of 
Constantinopolitan abbesses (BHG 2121/BHG 1221) demonstrate once again that 
the leading monastic figures of the City exercised a notable pastoral and 
spiritual ministry among the laity and among the nobles in particular, but they 
provide no evidence relevant to the history of ecclesiastical penance. /7° 
[Miracula Cosmae et Damiani] The first two collections of miracles at- 
tached to the shrine of Cosmas and Damian at Constantinople (BHG 385-386, 387) 
are dated to the end of the sixth and to the beginning of the seventh century. 1?” 
They include only one anecdote that has any bearing at all on the theme of ec-— 


clesiastical penance,the story of a certain Martha who had been much given to 


unchastity in her earlier life. It need only be remarked that the account of 


her conversion and of her subsequent attempt to lead a virtuous life makes no 
reference to any recourse to ecclesiastical penance or indeed to the need tor 
any such secouteer For the rest, penitential themes in the Miracula are few 
and unimportant. 

[Vita Ioannis leiunatoris] The fragmentary condition of the Life of John 
the Faster (BHG 893), Patriarch of Constantinople from 582 to 595, is a great 
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disappointment to the historian of ecclesiastical penance. 
are traditionally ascribed the earliest Libri poenitentiales of the Greek church, 
and even if this ascription is unlikely, there is reason to believe that John 
himself may have played a part in the canonical labours associated with the 

name of John Scholasticus, labours which raise the vital question whether or 

to what extent the detailed prescriptions of the earlier penitential canons 
influenced the actual practice of ecclesiastical penance in the late sixth 


140 ma 
century. It is a matter of regret, then, that the fragments of the Life pre 


served from the Acta of the seventh ecumenical council reflect only the parti- 


=> 
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ular concerns of the later struggle against iconoclasm and contain nothing 
nat deals with ecclesiastical penance or allows the historian to gange the 
extent of the patriarch's own activity in the area of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 
(Vitae Golinduch] The various documents that describe the Life and 
Passion of the Persian martyr Golinduch (BHG 700, 701, 702b), and which 
seem to have been collected at Constantinople in connexion with her cult, 


provide no direct evidence for ecclesiastical penance. /“2 


2. Other Vitae. Sixth Century Lives: [Vitae Martyrum] Seven Lives 
of martyrs can be assigned with some confidence to the second half of the 
sixth century: the Passions of Albianus (BHG 2020), Barlaam (BHG 221), 
Cleonicus Eutropius and Basiliscus (BHG 656), Dometius (BHG 560), Hermylus 
and Stratonicus (BHG 7442), Mercurius (BHG 1274) and Thallelaeus (BHG 1707). ”” 
Of these only the Vita Dometii contains anything relevant to penance. In one 
incident in the Life a sick man approaches Dometius (an ordained priest) at 
the shrine of Cosmas and Damian and asks for his intercession to be cured. 
Dometius reveals that the obstacle preventing the man's cure is his sin 
against the martyrs; he then tells the man to receive communion in order to 


be cured, and both cure and forgiveness.are immediate. 2“? The moral is point- 


edly drawn: nerd. dtvaren kxrepvoov Retour. a 

Episcopal Lives [Vita Parthenii] The Life of Parthenius of Lampsacus 
has a terminus ad quem in the sixth century but may be a century sarices.*” 
One anecdote in the Vita describes the vevuseo rx administered by Parthenius 


to the grasping archbishop of Heraclea on his deathbed. Confronted with his 


»? ¢ 
crime of stealing from the poor, the archbishop confesses his sin (’En brn devas, 


Neree, Hrearry ~~ Kg te * ), gives back the money publicly and is both 
cured and forgiven by goa.” The story is a further example of the close 
connexion between spiritual and bodily health and of the theme of the death- 


bed as a place of Keiess ave 





(Vita Petri Alexandrini) The Life of Peter of Alexandria (BHG 1502), 
$02a), at least in its longer recension, may be dated to the sixth century, 148 
in connexion with the history of Arius it includes some important details 
about excommunication and/or the suspension (xeug sorpass ) of a cleric, The 


bishop clearly has sole responsibility over the Xwprepaes which is understood 


not only as a "binding" that must be "loosed" but also as a curse eve Derpny 249 


The Vita makes it very plain that the effects of this were pss ~ evi Propane 
operate both in this life and in the life to come; ogress is not, there- 


fore, merely a matter of discipline in an "external forum. nd50 


It is also true, 
however, that the case of Arius is an extraordinary one, for a special divine 
nin pope ge is given by Christ to Peter, and the reaction of the others in 

the Life implies that such an deve Se pn without hope of revocation is most un- 


151 4 theme already encountered in the Vita Abraamii (BHG 12) should 


usual. 
also be noticed here: a man must be loosed by the same bishop who bound him 
originally. It is for this reason that Arius is portrayed as keen to have 
the Keopepss lifted before Peter is martyred, and that Peter himself impresses 
upon his two designated successors that they must not receive Arius back to 
communion. 2? 

[Vita Porphyrii Gazensis] The exact date of the Life of Porphyry by 
Mark the Deacon (BHG 1570) is still disputed but a late sixth-century terminus 
ad quem makes allowance for most of the possible Se 

The Life presents an excellent description of the formal reconciliation 
of a heretic (in this case an ordinary Arian layman) by a group of travelling 
orthodox bishops." The heretic admits his error, confesses the orthodox 
faith and repudiates both the teaching and the person of Arius. He is then 
"sealed" a second time by the bishops who pray over him and then give him the 
Eucharist.» 

Another relevant incident in the Vita Porphyrii occurs during the des- 
cription of the struggle against paganism at Gaza. Porphyry threatens the 


Christians with excommunication should they loot anything from the pagan 
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emples that are to be destroyea, D° The threat is given no particular em- 


ymasis in the context of the account and this in itself is a valuable indica- 
jon that excommunication, or the threat of it, was not unknown as a preventive 
weapon of episcopal discipline, and that the bishop himself was still regarded 
as the primary agent of local ecclesiastical discipline. >’ 

[Acta Silvestri] The Greek translations of the Latin Acts of Pope 
Silvester (BHG 1628, 1629, 1629b, 1632e) were made in the sixth century and 
seem to have been known to Malalas and Zacharias of Mitylene.>® The docu- 
ments brought before Greek eyes the Roman custom of reconciling penitents on 
Maundy Thursday and a description of the public confession of the Empress 
Helena after she had been deceived by the a Such reference to a dis- 
tinct class of penitents (ot év pe Tavour Texxevov TES ) contrasts sharply with 
the absence of such allusions in purely Greek tives. 

[Vita Basilii Magni] The last of this group of sixth-century episcopal 
Lives, and much the most important, is the Nita Basilii attributed to 
Amphilochius of Iconium (BHG 247-259). 264 One reason for the importance of 
this Life is that it represents a significant example of the literary mingling 
of the episcopal and monastic patterns of penance. Thus while it is true that 
throughout the Vita Basil remains the great bishop who oversees community dis- 
cipline, the perspective from which the author views his activity is much 
changed when compared, for example, with that adopted by Gregory Nazianzen 
in the Laudatio Basilii (BHG 245). Whereas in the Laudatio all references to 
Basil's disciplinary action are of the most general kind and are often ex- 
pressed in vague metaphor, in the Vita individual cases of penance have be- 
come a centre of interest in themselves and the subjective dispositions of 
the sinners are much more to the cro Moreover, a subtle shift has taken 
place in the very portrayal of the person of the bishop himself, for even 
when he acts as bishop, Basil appears more in the character of a "holy man". 
He has become the ideal monastic saint and in the penitential contexts of 


the Life his most characteristic activity is not so much the authoritative 
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yvepherding of the flock as his direct and powerful intercession with God on 


enalf of nan, 2° 


The Vita Basilii supplies quite precise and even vivid details of the 
workings of ecclesiastical penance and it is plain that penance itself has 
become a direct focus of the author's attention. Nevertheless, the closest 
serutiny is still required in order to determine whether these details are 
accurate reflections of the real penitential practice of a local community, 
at Caesarea or elsewhere, or whether their main function is to serve as a 
kind of literary vehicle for the author's moral. Three examples from the 
Vita illustrate this point. 

In Vita 5 Basil observes a deacon making signs to a woman in the church 
during the liturgy, an offence apparently serious enough to inhibit the cus- 
tomary visible manifestation of the Spirit's descent upon the Eucharistic 


gifts.*"" 


For this offence Basil suspends the deacon from his functions 
(emt pe Teortiens avrov dx Tov fripecros ), and subjects him to a course of 
penitential fasting, watching and almsgiving for seven days. During this 
time he is supported by the prayers of the whole people assembled on Basil's 
orders in the church, and after the week is over he is allowed to resume his 
ministry. 1° In Vita 7 a young man who has sold his soul to the devil in 
order to win his beloved undergoes a penance of forty days after his condi- 
tion has been made known to the bishop, three days in a kind of strict quar- 


antine with a specific and rigorous penitential regime supported by the inter- 


cession of Basil's prayers and ascesis, and the rest of the forty days in a 
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slightly less rigorous penance but also supported by the bishop's prayers. 


After these forty days of penance the young man is received back to communion 
with great solemnity in the midst of the whole community whose own fervent 

and corporate intercession helps to overcome the last resistance of the devil. 
Having received the young man to communion Basil gives him further instructions 
and assigns him a suitable wuveov for an indeterminate future eatiodcn The 


last example (Vita 12) describes the case of a wealthy woman who, after a 





fe devoted to pleasure and sin and completely devoid of any thought of 
od, is finally brought to repent directly by God's grace, 168 She writes out 
confession of all the sins she has committed since her youth and gives the 
paper, sealed, to Basil, asking him to intercede with God to obtain the for- 


giveness of her sins. Basil takes the sealed confession into the church, 


places it near the altar and prays for the woman during the necvv exis. He 


then summons the woman and gives her the paper from which all the sins have 
been removed miraculously, except for the last, a great ein, 26? In the end 
this last sin too is removed when the woman casts the paper on the bier of 
Basil, who has died in the meantime, complaining that he has left her behind 
on earth without having secured the forgiveness of her sin by his intercession. 
But when the paper is examined, it is found to be completely blank.-”° 

What is to be made of these vivid and quite precise details? Can they 
be accepted as accurate and perhaps unconscious reflections of local peniten- 
tial practice? In Vita 12 a lifetime of serious sin is removed by the inter- 
cession of the bishop/saint during a single all-night vigil, and even the one 
sin which remains - the "great" sin - is removed in its turn after the woman 
has briefly demonstrated her faith and perseverance. There is no mention, 
however, of any of the institutions of ecclesiastical penance as such. Yet 
in the instance of another "great" sin in Vita 7 (selling one's soul to the 
devil) the sinner is required to perform forty days of penance in prayer and 
fasting before he can be reconciled. Moreover, in the case of the distracted 
deacon in Vita 5, an apparently minor fault brings the whole community to a 
standstill for seven days of intense prayer and penance by sinner and congre- 
gation alike until expiation is made, a much greater penance than was required 
from the sinful woman of Vita 12. 

There is no coherence here in the treatment accorded to the different 
sinners, even when allowance is made for episcopal discretion. These cases 
cannot reflect a "system" of ecclesiastical penance, much less the actual 


Practice of a local church, but they do advance the various didactic purposes 





of the author, inasmuch as each set of details furnishes its own peni- 
tential lesson directed to a particular audience. Thus the evident 
severity of the treatment meted out to the deacon may well have been 
aimed at a certain indiscipline in liturgical attendance among both 
clergy and laity. It makes the point most vividly that misconduct among 
Christians at the liturgy cannot be shrugged off as a matter of little 
importance; every moment and every gesture is of great value. 172 Con- 
versely, the Faust-like story of the young man illustrates the topos that 


no sin is too big to be forgiven where there is true repentance, even for 


as little as forty ge." The last story of the sinful woman emphasizes 


another topos, namely, that it is never too late to repent, and that God 

always provides what help is needed, whether this is to bring about true 

repentance, to help a sinner recall all his sins, or to effect the for- 

giveness of each and every sin through the intercession of his saints. 27° 
These different penitential lessons can be integrated into a coherent 

theory of repentance for sin and of the availability of salvation to all, 

but there is no reason to believe that the details from such lessons 

actually reflect the operations of a real penitential system. Instead 

they betray a literary conflation of the episcopal and monastic models 

of penance,with the choice of particular details governed by the needs 

of the hagiographer. !”” The episcopal model is reflected in Vita 5 and 

7 which portray the bishop as the linchpin of ecclesiastical discipline 

and make the reception of the Eucharist the goal of penance. The monas- 

tic model is reflected in Vita 12 where the sense of hierarchical order 

is remote. It is as saint rather than as bishop that Basil intercedes 

with God, and the aim of the whole process is assurance of the forgive- 


ans The Vita Basilii demonstrates, 


ness/expiation of individual sins. 
therefore, that by the end of the sixth century the hagiographical sources 
can already present a stylized account of ecclesiastical penance in which 


even narrative details concerning the administration of penance have 





become part of the hagiographer's spiritual message. 


Monastic Lives [Vite Abraamii et Mariae) The Life of Abraham and 


Mary (BHG 6, 7) is best taken as an extended narratio animae utilis, and 


a sixth-century date is Likely. 276 The conversion of the lapsed nun is 


obviously a moral tale and it would be mistaken to interpret the details 
as elements in an historical description of ecclesiastical penance, even 
within a strictly monastic context. Nevertheless, the burden of the story 
is of interest. 

On the one hand, the Vita teaches that no sin, however heinous, is 
beyond forgiveness, and that it is despair rather than the simple fact of 
having sinned that constitutes the real danger to ealvation.*’? On the 
other hand, the whole story implies that a strong interior temptation to 
despair was not uncommon among Christian sinners, and also that such sin- 


ners did not routinely seek out any kind of "automatic" forgiveness, either 


through a rite of ecclesiastical penance (absolution)or by having recourse 
to the authoritative intercession of a holy me 

[Vita Mariae Antiochenae] The Life of Mary of Antioch is another 
sixth-century narratio animae utilis; it too is built around the Faust 
theme, and like the tale of Cyprian of Carthage it presents a limiting 
case of human sinfuinesss* Of great interest is the manner in which the 
Life describes the forgiveness of Anthemius for an offence as grave as making 
a pact with the devil. Ashamed to make his sin known locally, Anthemius 
has recourse to a bishop in a near-by town who has a reputation for holi- 
ness. He shaves his head, puts on sackcloth, prostrates himself before 
the bishop, asks to be baptized a second time and finally reveals to the 
bishop the details of his en ee The bishop then shows his solidarity 
with the repentant Anthemius by prostrating himself beside the man and 


weeping. Next he raises Anthemius to his feet and encourages him to do 


penance, for the baptism of tears in lifelong penance is, he says, the 
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only way to secure forgiveness for his apostasy, and he assures the sin- 
ner that God accepts such a penance. Finally the bishop prays over the 
sinner, who then leaves and begins to live out his conversion. +2 The 
account implies strongly that by God's mercy Anthemius did achieve for- 
giveness in the —< 

Two elements of this story may be pointed up for their significance 
to the history of ecclesiastical pemance. The first is that in the sixth 
century a grievous sinner can still be portrayed as resorting to a bishop 
rather than to a monk for spiritual direction and penance. *°” The second 
element, already noticed in connexion with the Vita Abraamii et Mariae,is 


that in situations of serious sinfulness no routine or "automatic" for- 


giveness seems to have been available which would have relieved the anxi- 


ety of the sinner or made the assurances of another - such as those of 


the bishop to Anthemius - dnmmcessecy. 

[Vita Theodorae] The Life of the Egyptian nun Theodora (BHC 1727- 
1729) is another extended narratio centred on the practice of doing life- 
long penance for sin. It is unlikely to be later than the sixth ee : 
Theodora, who is guilty of adultery, first confesses her sinfulness to the 
abbess of a local convent and then goes off to a monastery of men in order 
to expiate her sin by means of a life of penitence:* The Vita contains 
two examples of confession: the first is the voluntary one made by Theo- 
dora to the abbess, and the second is a confession extracted from Theodora 
at the monastery by the archimandrite who interviews the new arrival and 
asks a number of searching qenstsonace Neither confession is followed 
by any kind of explicit absolution. 


Theodora has assumed the disguise of a man, but soon finds herself 


88 The imputed 


1 
accused of having fathered a child in a local scandal. 
sin of fornication is punished by exclusion from the monastery, and al- 
though forgiveness is finally secured after seven years of sincere repen- 


tance, Theodora can only return to the monastery because others provide 
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the man pewogin of her conversion (an angel in one recension of the Life, 
Theodora's fellow monks in another). Moreover, certain disabilities con- 
tinue to be attached to the sinner even after reception back into the 
monastery. 29 The Vita Theodorae is, therefore, another witness to a 
world that used no routine ritual of ecclesiastical penance to secure 
forgiveness of serious sin and to effect immediate reconciliation with 
the community. 

Repentance for serious sin was not something quickly passed over; it 
remained a continuous dimension of the sinner's life. 19° 

[Vitae miscellaneae] Another four monastic Lives may also be assigned 
dates sometime in the sixth century, those of Theophanes and Pansemne (BHG 
2447), Conon (BHG 2077), Gerasimus (BHG 693) and Zosimus (BHG 1889). De- 
spite the inherent interest of some of these texts for Church historians, 
especially the Lives of Conon and Zosimus, they have no importance for the 
history of sense 

Seventh Century Lives: Episcopal Lives [Vita Gregorii Armeni] The 
Life of Gregory ithe Illuminator, apostle of Armenia (BHG 712), seems to 
come from a milieu where the experience of forgiveness was still connected 
directly with baptism and not with ecclesiastical petances* More than 
many other Lives, however, the Vita Gregorii exalts the office of bishop 
and stresses his roles as mediator and holder of the power to bind and 
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loose in heaven as well as on earth.* While it records no particular 


instance of ecclesiastical penance, the Life of Gregory the Illuminator 
certainly reflects a milieu which accepted without question episcopal con- 
trol over community discipline.?”” 

(Vita Leonis Magni] This Greek Life of Pope Leo (BHG 982) alludes 


only once, and that briefly, to a papal excommunication of Eutyches and 


Dioscorus as leaders (*@ xn yor) of ueresy.* Otherwise it does not touch 


on penance. 


(Vita Gregorii Nazianzeni] This rather late first Life of Gregory 





Nagianzen (BHC 723) comes from Cappadocia and contains a number of pas- 
sages that touch directly upon ecclesiastical penance, 296 For example, 
Gregory is portrayed as bringing his own father, who was himself a bishop, 
to confess that he had been deceived by Arian trickery and to ask openly 
for pardon before the church. 297 The Life also provides a detailed and 
valuable description of Gregory's own pastoral activity at Constantinople 
emphasizing the discretion a bishop must exercise when dealing with dif- 
ferent types of sinners, especially heretics, and the active role he must 
play in "convicting" sin wherever it is found. 198 
Finally, there is the dramatic scene in which a young man hired by 
the Arians to assassinate Gregory confesses instead to his intended vic- 


tim and is pardoned.” This incident is of great importance because it 


is also related in Gregory's own words in his Carmina, and this rare cir- 


cumstance allows a comparison of the two versions." In the Carmen Gre- 


gory seems to treat the matter more as a personal affair, and his forgive- 
ness of the young man is a kindness from the injured party to one who has 
repented, but the author of the Vita describes the episode much more in 
the language of ecclesiastical reconciliation. The young man lies pros- 
trate at the feet of Gregory, weeping and asking pardon for his sin; the 
bishop, in fatherly fashion, assures him of the forgiveness of Christ and 
requires from him in order to make up for his sin (eis enedoxiav rhs 
TSdmns ) only that he repudiate his heresy and rejoin the Catholic Geer 
These changes in detail and tone suggest strongly that the hagiographer 
modelled his account on a familiar paradigm of repentance and forgiveness. 
(Vita Eusebii Alexandrini] The sermons and biographical narratives 
which make up the pseudonymous corpus attributed to Eusebius of Alexan- 
dria (BHG 635, 635a-z) may be given a conservative terminus ad quem in 
the late sixth or early seventh centuries, although the difficulties at- 
taching to these texts have by no means all been esa 


This rather disparate corpus characteristically accords a central 
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place to penance in the preaching and living of the Christian life. The 
centrality of penance follows naturally from the way sin is understood 

in these documents and is reflected especially in the insistence upon 
penance as necessary to every Christian life, 293 New to hagiography, how- 
ever, is the concern about weighing the relative gravity of different 
types of ein. 2% 

With respect to ecclesiastical penance two important pieces of evi- 
dence are found in the Eusebian writings. The first attests the practice 
of reconciling a sinner on his deathbed. The author thinks it ideal that 
a man should fall ill just long enough before his death to allow him the 
opportunity (and the motivation) to repent of his sins, give alms to the 
church and the poor, confess his sins to the priest, be granted communion 
and reconciliation, and die a just am. This is the first time in the 
sources thus far examined that unambiguous reference has been made to the 
practice of deathbed reconciliation for ordinary Christians. Moreover, 
the practice is presented as a great grace, and as something thacotan be 
accomplished in as little as one day if repentance is Stncere.*"° 

The other significant piece of evidence occurs in a kind of speculum | 
pastoris in which the author advises the pastor (mewpay ) about the proper 
way of exercising penitential éseciprine. °°" The passage presumes an active 
Crex os of sin by the clergy in the form of repeated warnings (vous eorac ) 
to the sinner. Excommunication is to be resorted to only when these war- 


nings and a further public ery yos have been stubbornly resisted. Even 


when excommunication is finally imposed, it must be lifted as soon as its 


208 


purpose, the Srcipdivers of the sinner, is achieved. It should also be 


noticed here that the priest is expressly urged to forgive those sins which 
occasioned the original vouSecia. In the context this means that the 
priest may let the sinner off with no canonical penalties where there is 


209 


evidence of Side Iwors ° This entire passage suggests a conception 


(and practice?) of ecclesiastical penance which places the focus of pastoral 
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attention not upon the actual forgiveness of sins but upon the provoca- 
tion of repentance/S/épHwers - Excommunication appears as the only active 
disciplinary sanction, and absolution therefore consists of the loosing of 
the excommunication. Where no excommuncation has been imposed, a ovr 
Xedeqees is accorded to the sinner. This is not a formal act of forgive- 
ness, but a kind of indulgence granted to the sinner which takes the form 
of a decision not to proceed in his case towards excommunication or any 

of the other canonical sanctions theoretically still in force. Whether 
such indulgence was repeated for recidivists is a question unanswered in 
the texts. They presume, however, that apart from the deathbed, voluntary 
confession of sin is not common, and that sins and wrongdoing will have to 
be ferreted out by the priest himeent.*? 

Monastic Lives [Vita Symeonis Stylitae Iunioris] The Life of the 
younger Symeon Stylites (BHG 1689) is dated to the end of the sixth cen- 
tury or to the very beginning of the seventh and was written near Antioch; 
it is a document of the first importance for the history of ecclesiastical 
penance although, as Delehaye has warned, it must be used with ae 

With respect to ecclesiastical penance the Vita Symeonis contains 
three examples of excommunication, one in which a priest is excommunicated 
(more properly, suspended) by his bishop and deprived of all sources of 
revenue, and two instances in which local priests excommunicate /anathematize 
Symeon himself for his alleged magical peucencaes These incidents demon- 
strate that excommunication could be imposed by priests as well as by 
bishops and that it was understood as a "binding" that could only be loosed 
by competent suthoxity. It should be noted too that there are no ex~ 
amples of this sort of excommunication affecting laymen; only clerics are 
involved. 

Another pattern of penance that may be related to ecclesiastical pe- 
nance is illustrated by stories in which Symeon receives the eT vou 


of pilgrims who come to him to be cured and who then stay on to serve in 











the monastery which grew up literally around his pillar. Also relevant 


here is a further reference to certain (heretical?) clerics sent to monas< 


teries by public tribunals for their "4nstruction”. 224 The evidence is 


perhaps too meagre to be conclusive, but there are striking parallels to 


the phenomenon of the penitential conversi known in the Western church. 





The intervention of the civil authority and its use of monasteries as 
centres of detention and rehabilitation is also reminiscent of Western prac- 
rica, “> 

The great contribution of the Vita Symeonis to the history of penance 
lies, however, in the evidence it provides for the practice of confession. 
The Life contains seventeen clear examples of the confession of sin, far 
more than any document yet eumtnea:" Some analysis of these cases is 
required. 

In the first place it can be observed that all of these confessions 
are provoked by an external circumstance, usually of supernatural origin: 
a sudden sickness, possession by demons, the Arey Kos of the sinner by 
Symeon (itself an effect of his Sioga ts mov apie pm jn It is signi- 
ficant that none of these cases portrays the voluntary confession of a 
sinner whose sin is not already known to others and whose everyday life 
is not being directly threatened by the consequences of his sin. Confes- 
sion of sins is always extracted from without. 

It may also be observed that these confessions usually involve one 
sin only, either a hidden crime that must be revealed or some offence 
committed directly against the saint or against the Spirit dwelling within 
him, 728 Moreover, none of these confessions is presented as an habitual 
act, that is, as one instance of a regular practice of confession, and 
few of the anecdotes imply that the actual confession itself disclosed 


anything more than the one sin about which the story turns. Such confes- 


sions are literally moments out of time, images of conversion that take 


little account of the ordinary context of living the Christian life day 








after day. 

Three cases exist, however, of what might be called a more general 
confession in which not just some single great sin, but the whole range 
of a man's earlier sinful conduct is revealed, “29 The anecdotes con- 
taining these confessions clearly form a group apart within the Vita, and 
though the description of a general confession is an important and new 
element in the hagiographical evidence for the history of ecclesiastical 
penance, the significance of these three examples for determining ordinary 
lay penitential practice should not be exaggerated. “7° These three general 
confessions are, for example, the only cases in the Life of a confession of 
sin which is followed by the imposition of an Ent ipvev or “penance” to be 
completed by the sinner after his confession. Indeed the Vita Symeonis is 
the first Life in which the Ent prov occurs, at least in some cases, as 
a constituent element of penance in a quite modern — = 

Further observations about confession as presented in the Life of 
Symeon must include the fact that the author shows little concern for any 
distinction between public and private confession. The details of his 
narrative reveal that most of the confessions he records were made more 
or less openly in the presence of witnesses. "Public" confession of this 
kind should not be identified, however, with the voluntary revelation of 


secret sins before the whole church, for here the sins to be confessed were 


either known beforehand - at least by Symeon ~ oF had already been denounced 


in public by the saint's rex xos a Another striking leit-motif of these 


stories is the fear that inhibits Christians from revealing their sins, 4 
mixture of shame and hesitation that monks share with lay mas 
Symeon is adamant, however, that the very act of confession is a subjective 
necessity for the sinner, because the refusal to admit to one's sin is 
equivalent to the hardness of heart that excludes divine healing and for- 
giveness.-*“ Finally it may be remarked that the Life does not distinguish 


the clergy from the laity with respect to the mode or to the necessity of 





confessing sins. This assimilation of clergy and laity is surprising, 
given the theoretical indications of the canons, “25 

Having considered the confession of sins in the Nita Symeonis, spe- 
cific evidence for the forgiveness of sins remains to be examined. Many 


but not all, of the confession stories leave a general impression that 


the sinner was forgiven immediately after his confession. **° Nevertheless, 


unambiguous assertions of the forgiveness of sin are rare in the Life, 
limited perhaps to the case of Evagrius Scholasticus whose forgiveness 
follows upon a prayer of Symeon that God will grant him pardon. 22’ Only 
in Vita 239 is there what may be called an authoritative declaration of ab- 
solution: '""Ev Tw ovopati TH Kugiov ape "Inrot X gore Tod vist rev Beot 
NedAvTIC & Stopes cou", 228 But even here, although sin is certainly in- 
volved in the case, the bond that Symeon looses is the ecclesiastical bond 
of excommunication/anathema (complicated by demonic possession) which fell 
upon a priest who had unjustly excommunicated Symeon. The absolution is 
from the bond whereas for the sin itself Symeon offers a prayer of inter- 
cession that God will grant Srgedenass 

It may be asked in this context whether the Vita Symeonis provides 
any illustration of that opposition of Amt and Geist which Karl Holl and 
others have asserted as such a central element in the development of pe- 
nance in the Greek hard." There is indeed evidence in the Life for 
friction between monks and clergy and also for friction between ordinary 
monks and the saint. There are also abundant allusions to the exceptional 
and charismatic nature of Symeon's boltasss.* Absent, however, is any 
suggestion that these attitudes amount to 4 conscious, coherent policy 
which opposed Amt to Geist in the historical circumstances of Symeon's 
own life or in the theological Tendenz of the author of the Vita. It 
should not be forgotten that Symeon himself was ordained both deacon and 


priest, and although he received a divine mdAngoqee to overcome his 


scruples about becoming a priest, the Life is explicit that Symeon was 


















destined to mediate between God and man through the grace of priesthood 
(Leqwerdeg) , 282 

[Vita Marthae) The Life of the mother of Symeon Stylites the Younger 
(BHG 1174) was composed soon after the Vita Symeonis and is clearly depen- ; 
dent on the earlier Lifte.2>> Here, as in the Life of Symeon, the confes- f 
sion of sin is always involuntary, provoked from outside and often by 
extraordinary circumstances. °*" The Life makes no mention of any of the 
other forms of ecclesiastical penance found in the Vita Symeonis. 


One noteworthy theme in the Life of Martha not much encountered in 


the Vitae thus far examined is the close connexion between forgiveness of 





sins and the relics of the saints. Contact with the tomb of Martha brings 







instant healing of the physical effects of sin, drives out demons and pro- 
vides general spiritual and bodily healing. Moreover, through the gateway 


of Martha's intercession with her son, her tomb also becomes a source of 
235 







forgiveness for-sins. 





(Vita et Narrationes Danielis] A collection of thirteen narrationes 








preserved under the name of Daniel of Scete may also be ascribed to the 


turn of the sixth and seventh ceueies 


Although 














The narrationes illustrate a variety of penitential themes. 
none deals with excommunication, at least three of the stories refer to 
the confession of sins. One of these treats the case of Daniel himself bat 
who, having killed one of his barbarian captors in order to escape, goes 

in repentance to the archbishop in Alexandria to confess his deed: a rela- 
tively rare example of an unprovoked confession, although less unexpected | 
in Daniel's case since he is 4 monk.7> The story is of particular interest, bs 
however, because Daniel does not meet the rigorous response he has expected. Mt 
The archbishop of Alexandria does not treat the killing of a barbarian as 
murder, nor do the patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Ephesus, Jerusalem, 


and Antioch whom Daniel visits in turn seeking to satisfy his conscience. 





This pilgrimage of conscience is not unexampled in the literature of the | 


narrationes animae utiles but it points up a situation not yet encountered 


in the Lives, that of the voluntary penitent whose scruples cannot be 
quieted even by the highest authorities. 299 Of the other two instances 
of confession in the corpus of Daniel of Scete one is merely the repeti- 
tion of a story found in the Historia Lausiaca which has been discussed 
above, and the other an example of the confession of Aoyrer prod to a mon- 
astic elder.” 

A second theme of some importance in the corpus is that of penances 
voluntarily undertaken to satisfy conscience and to atone for sin. The 
case of Daniel discussed above ends only when Daniel decides on his own 
to repay life for life by assuming complete and lifelong responsibility 


2 
41 The Life of Mark the Fool contains 


for the care of a helpless cripple. 
a similar theme, for Mark, having submitted to the demon of nogvecu for 
fifteen years, voluntarily expiates his sin first by doing penance and then 
by living as a ow>dés in Alexandria for the same length of mn Con- 
cern that the penance be equivalent to the sin has not yet been encountered 
in the hagiographical sources, but against it may be set the story of the 


conversion of Daniel's sister, a prostitute in the city. The episode is 


a topos illustrating the traditional teaching that the briefest of sincere 


penances, even the very act of conversion itself (Seeders), is sufficient 


to save a soul lost in sin.” The corpus also contains a reference im- 


plying that corporal punishment continued to be used among monks as a form 


of penance for a 


It should be observed too that forgiveness in the narrationes of 
Daniel is not presented as something which follows the confession of a 
sin, or even the performance of a penance, as a matter of course. Daniel's 
pilgrimage of conscience is an excellent illustration of this point, and 
So are those places in the stories where assurance that a penance has 
245 


been "accepted" by God comes only through an extraordinary sign. Men- 


tion should also be made of the theme of the "répondant du péché" discussed 
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above in connexion with the Vita Theodosii and central to the plot of the 


story of Bulogius the stonecutter. Significantly, the practice is con= 


demned here as presumptuous and foolish, 246 Also of interest to the his- 


story of penance is the view implied by the Narratio de moniali in balneis, 





that sinners should not resort (or be taken) to another yeeuy in order to 
be cured when they have been disciplined by their own, 247 

(Wita Alexii] The earliest form of the legend of the "man of God" 
Alexius (BHG 56c) perhaps also dates from the late sixth or early seventh 
century and with the Life of Mark the Fool forms part of the background 
to the Byzantine phenomenon of the "fool for the sake of christ", 748 The 
Life, however, contains nothing relevant to a discussion of ecclesiastical 
penance. 

Other Lives [Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha] Apocryphal Acts continued 
to be written well after the second and third centuries and many can be 
ascribed to the late sixth and early seventh centuries, at least as a_ter- 
minus ad quem. *“9 The narrative setting of the Acta almost necessarily 
excludes the portrayal of anything but pre-baptismal penance, and the 
anonymous authors of these Acts do not project back into the apostolic age, 
consciously or unconsciously, problems associated with post-baptismal sin 
and its remedies. Ecclesiastical penance properly so called finds no re- 
flection in these texts. 

One characteristic feature of the Acta, however, which does bring 
certain relevant aspects of penance to light is the surprising attribution 
of weaknesses and sin to the apostles themselves, the champions of the 


—_ Andrew, for example, is upbraided by Christ for 


church's golden age. 
giving way to anger; John suffers a forty days' “penance” in a shipwreck 
for not having joyfully accepted God's will; Paul refuses to be reconciled 
with John Mark and Barnabas, and Heracleides yields to anger in cursing 
certain pagans.” In this last case the sin of anger weighs heavily 


upon Heracleides, and the intercession of his clergy and faithful in 





securing his forgiveness is emphasized, *>2 

At least once the Acta touch upon another theme already encountered, 
namely, the concern to determine which is the most serious of sins, 259 
The appearance of this question indicates that neither the theoretical 
analysis of the nature of sin nor the practical treatment of it through 


penance had yet become fixed in static categories or routine practices. 


3. Conclusions (a) The most important development in ecclesiastical 
penance attested by the hagiographical evidence from the period 565 to 
610 is the emergence in lay experience of two elements which are still 


part of the penitential practice of the Greek church: the provision of 


En iTiprree of limited duration for certain kinds of sin or sinners, and 


the confession of sins on the deathbed as an immediate preparation for 
divine judgeaenes ">" The existence of both of these practices is clearly 
attested by the beginning of the seventh century, but it must be stressed 
that the hagiographical texts nowhere give the impression that either had 
yet become a matter of universal custom. 

(b) The Vitae of this period also show that excommunication continued 
to be an instrument of church discipline and was interpreted in the sense 
of the binding and loosing of Mt 18:18 and Jn 20:23. The hagiographical 
evidence as a whole suggests, however, that excommunication was used almost 
exclusively against the clergy, not against the laity. The evidence also 
implies that for cases of serious sin where excommunication was not im- 
posed, and this must have been the vast majority of such cases, lesser 
means of discipline simply were not at hand to be invoked. For example, 
the Pseudo-Eusebian texts imply that where the sinmer has shown repentance 
(Sidphwors), the bishop need impose no further canonical penalties for the 
sins actually committed. The veudéovn and ede x KOS referred to as part 
of this pastoral approach require that some knowledge of the sin should 


have come to the attention of the officials of the church, but the laity's 
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aversion to confession s8o evident in the Vitae suggests that the voluntary 





disclosure of sin must have remained exceptional during this period, and it 
may be doubted whether the active Crexyos of the bishop could ever have 
uncovered more than a fraction of those sins and offences for which the 
canons provided penalties. As a consequence, ecclesiastical penance must 
have been absent, de facto if not de iure, from the lives of most ordinary 
Christians. It is certainly true that the hagiography of the period never 
refers to any recognizable classes of penitents, apart from the monastic 
TH ype as a whole, within the churches of the Greek-speaking world. 

(c) The Lives of the period also indicate that in the area of penance 
the pastoral ministry of ordinary priests and monks was assuming much 
greater importance, in part because of the practical ineffectiveness of the 
episcopal system of ecclesiastical penance, and in part because of the well- 
attested subjective need many people felt for the assurance (maneo~op(«) 
that their sins had indeed been forgiven. The increased activity of monks 
and priests in this area need not be taken, however, as an attack on the 
episcopal control over ecclesiastical penance. There is no evidence for 
such an attack, and in any case, the main elements of this new penitential 
activity, especially confession and spiritual direction, had their natural 
culmination in the prayer of intercession, not in an absolution which con- 
sciously challenged the acknowledged episcopal power over binding and 
loosing.7>> 

(d) During the period from 565 to 610, the only difference between 
the hagiographical evidence for ecclesiastical penance at Constantinople and 
that for the provinces is, as for the immediately preceding period, the 
larger number and superior worth of the hagiographical sources produced out- 


Side the City. 


D. Heraclius to the Trullan Canons 610-692 


1. Constantinopolitan Vitae [Translatio Olympiadis] This appendix 








to the Life of Olympias (BHG 1376) can be dated to the early years of the 
patriarchate of Sergius (610-638); it contains no information about eccle- 
siastical penance. *>° 

WVita et Acta Maximi Confessoris] ‘The documents that recount the for- 
tunes of Maximus the Confessor also provide a good deal of information about 
the many mutual anathemas that marked the Monothelite controversy, They 
contain no evidence, however, for the existence or practice of ecclesias- 
tical penance as it may have affected the mass of ordinary Christians not 
directly involved in imperial politics.*>” 

As a corpus, the Acta Maximi make it plain that an avadepn was under- 
stood to be a fearful curse and not merely a measure of external discipline, 
but it is not clear from these documents whether a synodal ive Peper had 
any practical effects in the lives of ordinary Christians who found then- 
sevles under obedience to an anathematized bishop. 79° 

[Miracula Artemii] The collection of miracles gathered at the shrine 
of Artemius in Constantinople (BHG 173) is of very great interest to stu- 
dents of social history but proves a disappointment to the historian of 
ecclesiastical pace The Miracula do refer to the accepted belief 


that supernatural healing is inhibited by the sins of the one who is ill, 


but whereas in the Vita Hypatii and elsewhere this inhibition provoked the 


260 
confession of sin, no such practice is attested here. Worthy of note, 


however, is the power of healing both spiritual and physical ailments 


attributed to the relics of the saint: Suwomce prover, Brgndever Heoxov pices, 


261 


Zevenoret Tous dniPuvariies Exovrus , devine nentiwKkéras . That relics 


were considered sources of spiritual healing is also illustrated by the 
only example of a confession in the Miracula, that of the doubting syncellus 
Peter who prostrates himself before the tomb of Artemius and confesses his 
sin directly to the saints 

[Vitae Ioannis Chrysostomi] ‘Iwo Lives of Chrysostom, by Theodore of 


Trimithus (BHG 872, 872b, 872d) and George of Alexandria (BHG 873, 873bd) 





may be assigned to the period before the Trullan counci1, 269 

The former Life contains a number of extraordinary details concerning 
an excommunication imposed by Pope Innocent I on the rulers Honorius, Arca- 
dius and Eudoxia at the beginning of the fifth century, but their interpre- 
tation is plagued with problems. The papal letters of excommunication which 
mention them may safely be classified as spurious. It is more difficult, 
however, to determine whether or to what extent the details themselves re- 
flect the actual understanding and practice of penance of some later age, 
either that of the composition of the Life or of the fabrication of the 
letters, if these are earlier than the Vita itsels.7© In the absence of 
an answer to this question it may at least be allowed that the image of 
penance in the Life would have had its own effect upon a seventh-century 
audience. 

Excommunication is portrayed as a temporary measure and the duration 
of the excommunications assigned varies in length according to the degree 
of guilt ascribed to the different inaividuale. The aim of the measure, 
however, is to induce repentance, and once this has been achieved the ex- 
communication itself is immediately lifted and the sinner restored forthwith 
to communion. =" The excommunications are delivered formally in writing 
and are explicitly understood as a bond imposed by the bishop which is then 
"loosed" immediately he is satisfied there has been a true change of con- 
ducts" These principles are clearly implied in the Vita and correspond 
fully to the ideals of ecclesiastical penance contained in Canon 102 of the 
Trullan council of 691/692. 768 The imperial status of those involved in the 
excommunications makes it unlikely, however, that their cases were typical 
of the ordinary administration of church discipline. 

The Life of Chrysostom ascribed to George of Alexandria may be con- 


sidered with the Life by Theodore of Trimithus despite uncertainty about the 


precise relationship between then, 7°” Much of the evidence for ecclesiasti- 


cal penance found in the Life by Theodore also exists in the Life by George, 





especially in the section dealing with the imperial excommunications, but 
the latter contains additional information of its own, 270 

The formal reconciliation of sinners is illustrated by two incidents, 
one involving a blasphemer, the other a heretical couple. *72 In both cases 
reconciliation is the task of the bishop although it is the "saint", not the 
bishop, who first brings the sinners to repentance. In the first case epis- 
copal reconciliation is stressed as the norm; in the second case the recon- 
ciliation of the heretics includes a confession of orthodox faith, the ana- 
thematizing of Marcion, his writings and his followers, separation from 
Marcionite communion and a direct request for the intercession of the bishop 
(and also of John) in securing from God forgiveness of sins.”"* Excommunica- 
tion from the Eucharist is also attested in the Vita. In one place excommuni- 
cation is invoked as a means to persuade certain monks to obey orders from 
the bishop; in another it leads to the dramatic closing of the doors of the 
church in the face of the Empress ieiealas 

That the bishop himself was the focus and primary agent of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline is an important teaching of the Life. In his first public 
address as bishop of Constantinople, a kind of policy speech to the court, 
Chrysostom makes clear his conviction that it falls upon the bishop to con- 
front sinners and rebuke them in order to provoke their repentance and se- 


cure the forgiveness of their iio The Life also strongly implies that 


forgiveness follows conversion (Side Ivers) immediately, and is not dependent 
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upon the completion of an extended course of penitential exercises. Thus 


Euclia and her husband are forgiven their previous sins (injustice and ava- 
rice) and their child is cured as soon as they have promised to John that 
they will amend their jiwes.7 Immediate forgiveness for all who repent 
is also more or less promised by Chrysostom in his inaugural address as 
bishop of the i 

The spiritual direction of the laity is a final theme of the Life that 


is relevant here. As a simple monk, John provides veveoi« for laymen, in- 
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cluding the nobility. This vovdeovu is a kind of spiritual direction of 


which the confession of Aogepot 4s part,“76 Se dy atgaétteent thee Jones 


gifts for spiritual direction lead to such a deluge of clients that he is 


tempted to run away. 279 


(Vita Dalmati] The Life of Dalmatus (BHG 482), a pioneer of Constanti- 
nopolitan monasticism, is one of a number of later documents probably composed 
to fill the lacunae of monastic history in the City, and perhaps also to 
provide a history worthier of its dignity. 7% 

The Vita contains only a passing reference to ecclesiastical penance 
in the case of Nestorius who is expected to request forgiveness from a 
church council for his blasphemous heresy. 7% More significantly, it portrays 
a harmonious relationship between the hierarchy and the monastic Teiyspect at 
Constantinople. The bishops of the City take an active and helpful interest 
in monastic affairs, showing due reverence for the "father" of the local 
monasteries, a quasi-hereditary position that had fallen to Saimetus.- 
Even if it is an idealized picture of the past, this image of the friendly 
relationship between the monastic and episcopal spheres is typical in the 
hagiographical sources, a fact worth recalling when the spiritual history 
of Byzantium is too neatly divided between hostile worlds of Amt and Geist. 

[Vitae miscellaneae] The Passio of Febronia (BHG 659), various encomia 
of the martyrs (BHG 1191, 119le) and the Miracula of Therapon (BHG 1797) and 
of Cosmas and Damian (BHG 388) are all documents of seventh-century composi- 


tion. 7° These texts, like the Miracula Artemii, have an undoubted value 


28 
for social history but contain little that touches on ecclesiastical penance. 


To these may also be added a number of interesting apocalyptic texts 
which date from the seventh century or even earlier: the Pseudo-Methodian 
apocalypses in their earlier recensions (BHG 2036, 2036a); the Apocalypse 
of Paul (BHG 1460), of Peter (BHG 1487, 1487b) and of John (BHG 922, 922i); 
earlier visions of the priest Lucian (BHG 1648y) and of the oracle of 


Baalbek.~"> These texts do not deal directly with the history of eccle- 
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siastical penance, but they dwell on certain themes important to the under- 
standing of that history: pessimism about the holiness of the Christian 
people and of the clergy in particular, anxiety about the divine judgement 
and the forms it takes in this world and the next, concern to obtain the 


intercession of the saints in order to secure the forgiveness of sins. 7% 


2. Other Vitae ([Pratum spirituale] The importance of the Spiritual 
Meadow of John Moschus (BHG 14492-1442) to an appreciation of the nature of 
Byzantine piety has long been understood. 7°’ Although the monastic charac- 
ter of the work is obvious, it also contains a number of references to eccle- 
siastical penance in the episcopal sphere, including the deposition ( ma Saip- 
ee:s ) of a bishop, the use of imprisonment as a punishment for sinful 
clerics, and the invocation of canonical sanctions by bishops against re- 
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fractory clerics. A complimentary reference to Gregory of Theopolis con- 


firms that bishops still dealt directly with sinners and were by no means 
wholly removed from the direct pastoral care of their people.” Reconci- 
liation of heretics is another dimension of ecclesiastical penance described 
many times in the Pratum. Reconciliation is effected through the very act 
of receiving the Eucharist from an orthodox priest. This communion is 
usually accompanied by the pronunciation of anathemas against heresy, but 
there is no indication that further or continuing penances and penalties 
were imposed upon a returning nevetse 

In the sphere of monastic penance the Pratum provides a good deal of 
evidence for a variety of penitential practices and institutions. One of 
the most striking of these is the practice of entering a monastery for life 
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in order to repent of a sinful past or of some oppressively sinful act. 


/ 
The Pratum attests to the practice of confessing both Aeyrepot and actual 


sins, and also shows that certain works of penance adapted to the situation 


of the sinner were imposed by the confessor.” Reference to an authoritative 


absolution pronounced by the confessor is absent from these stories, however, 





and absolution continues to be portrayed as coming directly from God, 
Conversely, a miraculous sign will often occur to provide assurance 
(nAnpowort™ ) in a given case that this divine forgiveness has actually 
been grented.*”° 

The Pratum also furnishes much material illustrating the relationship 
between the episcopal and monastic spheres of life and discipline, but it 
offers little support for the view that the two worlds were opposed either 
as enemies or rivals. There are certainly signs of friction between monks 
and bishops in the Pratum, but nothing to suggest that in matters of penance, 
for example, the monks arrogated episcopal responsibilities and powers to 
themselves solely on the basis of their own spiritual authority. 794 

[Vita Tychonis] The Life of Tychon (BHG 1859) is ascribed in the 
tradition to John the dimsgiver.*> Apart from some general allusions to 
Tychon's prayers of intercession for the cure of Nady Puy ime in his visit- 
ors, and to themes like despair and binding/loosing, the Life contains no 
evidence relevant to ecclesiastical ic 

[Miracula et Vita Cyri et Ioannis] The encomium and collection of 
miracles of the saints Cyrus and John by Sophronius (BHG 475-479) are 
further examples of a kind of literature more valuable for l'histoire des 
moeurs than for the history of ae At least one incident in this 
long composition implies that the martyrs themselves forgave sins directly, 
but as this forgiveness is closely bound up with a miraculous healing and 
as the sin itself was one committed against the martyrs, the application 
of the principle to other kinds of sins is not justities.”°° Otherwise 


the only materials in the Miracula relevant to penance are the use of 


nerh ¢ Puew pcre as a technical term for a monk's spiritual mentor and 


an ambiguous allusion to the practice of heretics leaving church before 


the moment of the Great matrente.””” 
[Miracula Demetrii] The first book of the Miracles of St. Demetrius 


(BHG 500-516) is attributed to John of Thessalonica during the decade from 
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610 to 620. The work is an important witness to a pervasive sense of 


sin in Christian life, but it contains hardly any evidence for ecclesias- 
tical penance. 

The author is under no illusions about the holiness of the Christian 
people; their sins are so many that in the end even Demetrius no longer 
trusts that his own intercession with Christ can secure their forgiveness. °°) 
The Miracula Demetrii also contain a good deal more about punishment for 
sin than has been seen in the texts so far examined, although it must also 
be admitted that the language of punishment remains within the realm of 
the traditionally medicinal and therapeutic understanding of penance. °02 
Punishment takes the form of a general chastisement threatening the whole 
city, but there are also references to the direct punishment of individuals 
who have offended the saint in some way. Apart from these particular 
cases, however, nothing suggests that the shrine of St. Demetrius was a 
centre dispensing forgiveness of sins to pilgrims; the only example of a 
confession in the Miracula is that of an eparch who had "blasphemed"” by 
doubting the power of the saint?" 

The setting of the Miracula remains firmly within the precincts of 
the shrine of St. Demetrius and it is curious that when the narrative does 
stray for once outside those precincts, the author finds occasion to refer 
to continuing spiritual direction given to the eparch of the city by an 
anonymous monk. °°? This reminder of the inherent limitations of the hagio- 
grapher's narrative scope is salutary. 

[Vitae Martyrum] Lives of the martyrs Anastasius (BHG 84, 86, 88), 
Sira (BHC 1637), George (BHG 684, 672), Procopius (BHG 1576) and Dasius 
(BHG 491) may be grouped conveniently here either because they are known 
to have been written in the period under review (Anastasius, George [BHG 
684]), or because the Trullan synod may be taken at least as a terminus 


06 
ad quem for their compostt dion.” 


These Lives continue the patternsnoted already for the genre of the 
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Passio: there are few if any references to ecclesiastical penance in any 
of its forms, and with respect to the forgiveness of sins, the interest 
is centred firmly on the power of intercession inhering in the martyr's 
prayers especially at the moment of death. 207 
The Vita and Laudatio of the Persian martyr Anastasius, however, 

differ markedly from the norma] pattern of the Passio. ‘The content and 
setting are more explicitly monastic and the Life therefore includes de- 
tails of monastic discipline not normally found in a Passio.°°8 the most 
important of these details concerns the monastic practice of disclosing or 
confessing Aoyiepor. Two instances are described, the first concerns a 
struggle against Doyo por Rownpot and the second has to do with a dream 
intimating Anastasius’ impending martyrdom. 309 In both cases confession 
is made to the hegumen of the monastery and is accompanied by prostration 
and tears. The second case also reveals that the confession took place 
during Matins in the Siseoviney of the monastic church, a custom attested 
here in the early seventh century and one which is known to have continued 


310 The practice demonstrates the importance of the 


on in Studite use. 
office of hegumen as the focus of spiritual direction in the coenobitic 
monastery. °++ The original Acta Anastasii also contain a classic formula- 


tion of the theme already familiar from the Pratum spirituale that the pre- 


312 
sent generation is more sinful than those of the past. 


[Vita Georgii Chozebitae] The Life of George of the monastery of 


Chozeba in Palestine (BHG 669) was probably composed between 625 and 630 
and is an excellent example of a truly monastic Vita concerned almost ex- 
313 

clusively with the affairs of the monastery and the spiritual life. 

The Life contains nothing about episcopal discipline or about any of the 
Particular institutions of external ecclesiastical penance, but it is a 
valuable source of information for monastic spiritual direction and con- 
fession and for that subjective understanding of sin which was the context 


314 
within which spiritual direction grew up and flourished. 
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There is only one case in the Life of a confession of sin properly 
speaking, but even here the offence is a kind of "literary" sin common in 
hagiography, namely, opposition to the saint. +> The disclosure of Aegic po( 
is clearly presented, however, as an integral part of monastic custom. At 
Chozeba it took place on Sundays when the i oo George returned to the 
monastery. --° The Life also contains the spiritual testament of George 
made up of long reflections on the nature of sin, temptation and the 
navy 317 It is remarkable how clearly George rejects the idea that those 
in the monastic TA ype are already perfect: all are sinners and must repent; 
indeed the monastery itself is a place for sinners not for the just, a place 
of repentance and heading.” 

[Vita Alypii] The mid-seventh-century Life of the stylite Alypius 
(BHG 65) contains no direct evidence for ecclesiastical penance.” 

[Vita Theodori Syceotae] The Life of Theodore of Sykeon in Galatia 
(BHG_1748) is prized by many historians as one of the most valuable of all 
sources for the study of life in the seventh-century Byzantine mie” 
Its significance for the study of ecclesiastical penance is also great, 
for it is the first Life to contain a résumé of the pastoral activity of 
a bishop that makes explicit mention of recognizably "modern" forms of 
penitential dtectprine: “2 

The disclosure both of AoxiepHot and of hidden sins was part of this 
discipline and where such confession was not voluntary, the bishop acted 
on his own initiative to bring sinners to ventas Although the 
text gives the impression that this episcopal oversight embraced all Chris- 
tians, there is nevertheless no suggestion that confession itself was in 
any way considered an Sbiigecion.- There is a clear statement, however, 
that Theodore prescribed specified periods of penance for different kinds 
of sinners and that these periods of time were to be spent in fasting, 


praying and almsgiving.-- There is no separate allusion in the Vita 


Theodori to excommunication as a part of ecclesiastical penance. 
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Seven instances of confession are described in the Life. They in- 
clude the pre=baptismal confession of a magician, four confessions of of- 
fences committed against Theodore himself, one confession of hogrerpai by 
a stylite, and, lastly, a confession of ritual sin that has to be elicited 
by the active questioning of Theodore himseif, °2° These confessions are a 
poor illustration of the kind of pastoral activity apparently described by 
the résumé in Vita 147, but they point up extremely well certain aspects 
of Theodore's own holiness, especially his charismatic gifts (ve Swpatindv 
and Te ngoopaticow ), and this is surely the perspective within which the 
historian must situate these pieces of evidence. In fact, the fullest des- 
cription of confession in the Life occurs in the story of Mamas the silenti- 
arius at Constantinople, an incident which is really a healing story not, 


properly speaking, a confession at aii. 227 Mamas visits Theodore frequently 


but cannot bring himself to reveal to him his internal 4130088. °° In lang- 
uage strikingly reminiscent of the confessor, Theodore takes the man aside 
and gently assures him that the man's condition is not unknown to him. At 
this Mamas prostrates himself weeping at Theodore's feet and asks for his 


9 


intercession in removing the nados. > The mutual influence of the liter- 


ary topoi of healing and forgiveness is plain in this case and recalls the 


overarching importance of the medical analogy in the Greek interpretation 


of penance. 32 


Forgiveness of sin as a separate "moment" of penance is not a pro- 
minent theme in the Life of Theodore and indeed no explicit instance of 
forgiveness or absolution occurs. More general allusions to the theme of 
forgiveness presume a model of penance in which pardon for sin is secured 
through intercession with God rather than through any act of direct for- 

331 The 
giveness whether this is mediated by the bishop or by a holy man. 
Life also reflects the monastic conviction that the deathbed is not to be 


regarded as the proper place for confession and absolution, even when the 


time of death is known in advance or when viaticum is being given. 








The Vita Theodori 





gives further examples of lay recourse to monks 








as spiritual guides and directors and uses the term eerie Mveupat mds 





in the more technical sense of a director of souls. °-° The author of the 



















Life, himself a disciple of Theodore, admonishes his readers always to 


obey and never to despise or to contradict their spiritual fathers: ‘ve 
paStnore roils Nvevpanmels hadv narpaew AVT LOI Tee Oy HUTA Cage 
KuTetp POV>MEV wdrisv, 334 That such disobedience brings retribution, even 
when the mathe Rvevparncds prays that retribution may not come, illust- 
rates well the common belief that the relationship between a spiritual 
father and his children was a lasting one with mutual obligations and 
divine sanctions.°-> 

Finally, the Vita Theodori shows few signs of any opposition between 
Amt and Charisma, whether theoretical or practical. Theodore himself was 
ordained at the uncanonical age of 18 in recognition of the charisms God 
had already given him, and his ordination is described as "coming from God.” 
This further example of the "co-opting of the holy man" by the hierarchy 
only serves to underline the absence from the Life of any idea that such 
charisms were thought to operate in independence from or in opposition to 
the powers of the hierarchical church. 336 Moreover, even while it recounts 
the miraculous ministry of Theodore, the Life betrays some of the pessimism 
about the holiness of its own age that has already been remarked in con- 
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nexion with the Pratum spirituale and the Life of George of Chozeba. 


[Vitae in Cypro conscriptae] A number of important Lives from the 
period before the Trullan council may conveniently be taken together as 
the work of a "school" of Cypriot hagiographers in touch with the major 
centres of church life at Alexandria and Constantinople and in Syria and 4 
Palestine.-°© These are the anonymous Lives of Epiphanius of Salamis (BHG 
596-599) and Auxibius of Solia (BHG 204), the Life of Spyridon of Trimi- 
thus (BHG 1644) by Theodore of Paphos, and the Lives of John the Alms- 


giver (BHG 886), Symeon the Fool (BHG 1677) and Spyridon (BHG 1648a) by 
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Leontius of Neapolis. Evidence for ecclesiastical penance, especially 


in the episcopal sphere, can be found throughout these Vitae, for in 
spite of an evident sympathy for the monastic life among the authors the 
narrative perspective is usually that of the episcopate. 

Excommunication from the Eucharist is attested in the Life of John 
the Almsgiver, at least for clerics, as a measure intended only to provoke 
repentance in a sinner. >” Thus while a specific period of time may be 
attached to the excommunication, there is no insistence and no intention 
that this time should be "served" completely. ?“1 The bishop takes an active 
role in rooting out sin within the community, employing his Erexxos both 
in private and in public and at times even using instruments of coercion 
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to prevent and correct scandalous public behaviour. This group of 


Lives also contains several examples of confession to the bishop, although 
these confessions are typically provoked by the Stopatiby Xdqiepa of the 
saint, not offered spontaneously by the simer.°>"> Only the long anecdote 
of the sinful Rhodian woman in the Life of John the Alsgiver is an excep- 
tion to this rule, but as the whole story is a topos also found in the 
Pseudo-Amphilochian Life of Basil the Great, it can hardly be used as 
historical evidence for normal penitential practice.° Shame at confes- 
sion is, however, an element in many of these confession stories and is 
more prominent here than in the documents previously examined. = 

The forgiveness of sin which follows upon confession is understood 
in these texts in a variety of ways. In some cases forgiveness is medi- 
ated by a direct and authoritative act of the bishop (absolution); in 


Others it is procured from God as a favour through the intercession of 


the bishop, and in other cases still pardon comes as a direct consequence 


, 346 - 
of the conversion and penance (SrdpYesers) of the sinner. In this con 


nexion the first example of a request for an eaeriprev from a lay person 
should be noted, a sign that by the middle of the seventh century the 


tnit/ prov was a familiar part of ecclesiastical penance. Moreover, 
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because of its definite and tangible prescriptions in an area of life 
subject to much natural anxiety, the Eniri pavev may also have been a wel- 
come part of this penance. 

Evidence for monastic penance in this group of Lives is extremely 
sparse although it can be said that the authors are certainly familiar 
with the confession of Aoyrepot and with the language of medicinal pen- 
ance and of the ne ons It is more interesting, however, to observe 
that while these Vitae abundantly illustrate the fact that the activity 
of the saint or "holy man" often ran well outside the bounds of conven- 
tional pastoral practice, they give no reason to believe that the powers 
and activities of monks and bishops were thought of at the time as mutually 
Weattles >” Indeed one of the most important things to be learned from 
these Lives is that the holiness and reputation of those outside the epis- 
copal order was very frequently co-opted by means of ordination, and thus 
bishops themselves not infrequently became charismatic figures. >>” 

[Miracula varia] Three documents or sets of documents composed be- 
fore the end of the seventh century may be examined together here: the 
second book of the Miracles of St. Demetrius from Thessalonica (BHG 517- 
522), the Miracles of St. Menas of Egypt (BHC 1256-1269 with BHG 1254, 
1254m) and the story of the miracle attributed to the archangel Michael 
at the shrine of Chonae (BHG 1282)>+ 

As a group these texts provide very little direct evidence to illus- 
trate the workings of ecclesiastical penance in either the episcopal or 


monastic spheres.” However, the Miracula Menae in particular indicate 


that many pilgrims to the shrine of the saint felt a strong subjective 
need to secure a definite absolution for their sins, a new theme in the 
Lives. The pilgrims visit the saint in order to bewail their sins and 
not a few of them stay on permanently, serving at the shrine as & kind of 


lifelong expiation. 353 In this pilgrimage context forgiveness of sin is 


understood as coming directly from the saint or through his necessary 





354 
intercession. A new dimension of forgiveness evident in the Miracula 


is a frankly commercial element which can be discerned behind many of 
the anecdotes. Money secures forgiveness not only in the traditional 
form of almsgiving as a way of doing penance, but also in ways which sug- 
gest that the Eni tiprov for certain sins could be commuted to or perhaps 
simply included the offering of sums of money to the shrine of the saint.-” 
Guarantees of the forgiveness of sin are also characteristic of these 
shrine-centred texts. 38 
Miscellanea Monastica [l. Vitae] Three Lives of historical monastic 
figures may be grouped together as having been in circulation very prob- 
ably before 692, though more precise dates cannot yet be determined: 
these are the Lives of Chariton (BHG 300z), Ephraem (BHG 583) and Dosi- 
theus (BHG 2117)?” There is very little evidence for ecclesiastical pen- 
ance among this group of Vitae, but one important passage in the Life of 
Ephraem speaks of the hermit teaching his lay visitors to confess their 
sins, a reflection perhaps of the practical way in which the monastic 
‘custom of confession first began to take hold among the waaeys 
As might be expected from their provenance these Lives contain in- 
formation about the various practices of monastic penance, and of these 
the most important is the explicit testimony of the Vita Dosithei that 
TUK KWEMS was granted repeatedly for sins and faults committed within 
the monastery, and that each act of forgiveness had the subjective value 
of a “fresh start" for the sinner in his pursuit of Christian virtue. 
In a similar vein the Life of Chariton teaches that penance ( perivows) 
restores the original beauty of the soul lost by “a 
[2. Legenda] A further group of hagiographical texts from this or 
perhaps from an even earlier period share a strongly legendary character; 


the group includes the Lives of Apollinaria (BHC 148), Euphrosyna (BHC 


625), Eupraxia (BHG 631), Maria/Marinus (BHG 1163, 615, 61a, 615b), Mark 
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the Athenian (BHG 1039) and Onuphrius (BHG 1378). Each of these 
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exts is more an extended narratio animae utilis than a true Nita, and 

vere even more than in the Lives discussed immediately above, the monastic 
world constitutes a closed and self-sufficient environment in which the 
problems of sin and and forgiveness are worked out without any reference to 
the bishop or to penitential institutions of the episcopal sphere. °°* Thus 
excommunication and reconciliation of the excommunicated take place within 
a convent and are treated as matters of domestic discipline; there can even 
be a “public” confession inside the bounds of a closed community. 23 The mon- 
astic approach to deathbed penance differs considerably from the lay approach 
which was examined above in connexion with the Vita Eusebii Alexandrini. >“ 
Within the monastic perspective the deathbed is not the proper or even an ade- 
quate setting to do penance for sin, for example by a deathbed confession, but 
conversely the death of a holy man provides a treasured occasion for others to 
secure for themselves the guarantee of the saint's intercession for their 
sins - a theme already encountered above but expressed here with increased 
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precision and a sharpened sense of calculation. 


[3. Paenitentes ] Another group of monastic Som xe} pewTec may be identi- 





fied as pre-Trullan texts; all revolve around a limiting case of sinful- 
ness. The group includes the Lives of the sinful women Pelagia (BHG 1478), 
Taisia (BHG 1695-1697e) and Mary of Egypt (BHG 1042), the priest Theophilus 
who sold his soul to the devil (BHG 1322) and the fallen monk James (BHG 
770). 8 

The express aim of these texts is to preach and to illustrate "from 
life" that repentance is always possible and that any sin or sins can be 
forgiven, no matter how grave. Given their aim, the stories contain 
disappointingly few details which may be thought to reflect the actual 
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working of a system of ecclesiastical penance. The narrative interest 


lies instead in the subjective state of the sinner and the inclination to 


despair typical of those guilty of serious sin. It is dangerous to argue 


from silence in this area but it is noteworthy that none of these texts 
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seems even to entertain the possibility that a person guilty of serious 
sin might simply have approached a bishop or priest (or a monk), confes- 
sed his sin, received a penance (enit/prov) and been absolved (either 
immediately or after the completion of the @niti/mev), All seem to imply 
instead that forgiveness comes only through an extraordinary grace of 

God associated with some miraculous sign (mdm powopia) 208 However, the 
evidence examined in the course of the present and preceeding chapters 

has shown clearly that this kind of extraordinary adn gopopin was not the 
only means of pardon available to sinners. Silence surrounding the insti- 
tutions of ecclesiastical penance in such stories can hardly mean, there- 
fore, that the institutions themselves did not exist to be used. It may 
mean instead that a tendency to give way to despair was a stronger tempta- 
tion for Byzantine Christians in cases of great sinfulness than any tend- 
ency towards the mechanical use or abuse of ecclesiastical mae.” 
Limiting cases of heroic penitents are thus a kind of specialized genre 
aimed at a particular spiritual condition, not a true reflection of the 
normal operation of penitential institutions. 

[4. Narrationes] A small selection of the vast literature of the 
monastic Sin yjpets will be considered here, in fact only a few texts 
which are thought almost certainly to have been in circulation before the 
end of the seventh century: the Narrationes of Ammonius (BHG 1300), 
Nilus (BHG 1301-1307), Anastasius (BHG 1318, 1318s, 1318t) and Zosimas 
(BHG 1448x) and the story of the compassionate sinner Philentolus (BHG 
1322w) 77° 

Ecclesiastical penance is not mentioned in these texts and in two 


cases of particularly grave sin (adultery and murder) forgiveness can be 


¢ 
secured only by extraordinary means. The adulterous Tay earns is mira- 


culously brought back to life in order to perform the forty days of sin- 
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cere repentance that will send him back to God Kadapes - The man who 


killed his own wife and children lest they fall into the hands of 
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barbarians (with the inevitable consequence of their forced apostasy) 
is ultimately granted foreknowledge of his own death by God so that he 
can receive communion before he dies. >”? Automatic recourse to ecclesi- 
astical penance and absolution/reconciliation does not seem to enter into 
the narrative horizon of either of these tales.°’° It should also be not- 
iced that in the first narratio the conviction is expressed that Kv KOR OLS 
from the world to a monastic way of life, even if not to a monastery 
proper, is sufficient by itself to cancel out all previous sins, at least 
those of the flesh. This conviction must be borne in mind when evidence 
for penance from the monastic sphere is to be interpreted; it is also 
highly relevant to the development of the customs surrounding deathbed 
dupenteuce.° 

A final element common to many of these anecdotes should also be 
observed, namely, a continuing concern with the history of the soul after 
death and with what might be called the "geography" of judgement in the 
bayou The story of Philentolus, for example, rebukes the revealing 
attitude that, for the average Christian, just to escape hell would be 
"good enoug nore This element of calculation in Byzantine piety has been 
remarked upon above; it need only be added here that by the end of the 
seventh century the hagiographical sources do not suggest that such cal- 


culation had begun to affect the way in which the institutions of eccle- 


siastical penance were being used by the laity. 


3. Conclusions (a) There is nothing in the hagiography of the 





seventh century which shows that the practice of excommunication was at 
all relevant to the situation of the laity. Reference to excommunication 
in the texts is rare and where it does exist it presents the measure as a 
kind of shock treatment used against recalcitrant clerics or occasionally 
against important public figures whose actions have wide influence on 


others. Excommunication is also used within monasteries as 4 measure 
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or sanction of domestic discipline. Corporal punishment and impris at 





are also attested as instruments of episcopal discipline, but only against 





clerics and monks. 

(bo) The seventh-century texts present a more substantial picture of 
the penitential Eritrea than has been seen hitherto. The content of the 
Entyprov consists of penitential activities (fasting, prayer, almsgiving 
and peTavorse ) and the extent of the Enut/ prov is limited to a "given" 
period of time. If these periods of time were beginning to form a system 
of their own, perhaps analogous to the different years of penance assigned 
to different sins in the older canons, hardly a trace of such a system can 
yet be seen in the Vitae. It is important to notice, however, that the 
regime of life envisaged by the prescriptions of an Enitipiev is de facto 


a kind of monastic life, and that entry into the monastic life was widely 
believed to have as a consequence the forgiveness of past ono 

(c) The Lives of the period also show signs that the practice of 
spiritual direction was continuing to spread among the laity and that this 


practice was presumed to include the confession of sins and Aoyieper. 


There are still very few signs in the hagiography, however, that voluntary 


confession outside spiritual direction had as yet become common among lay 


Christians. 


(4) The seventh century is also characterized in the hagiography by 


a certain anxiety about forgiveness which has not been so prominent in ‘I 


the sources before. The "guarantees" of forgiveness offered by certain 


shrines and by devotion to particular saints are one manifestation of this 4 


anxiety, as may also be the development of the more tangible eneripioy 


for sins. Increased interest in the details of judgement after death and 


the desire to avoid the shame connected with sin on earth are further as~ 
}" 


pects of this same anxiety. It is probable also that the calamities of 


the later seventh century in the Byzantine world contributed to the con- 


viction that that particular generation of Christians was an evil one 
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and was being punished by God for its sins, a conviction which in turn 
could only have added to the anxiousness of the age. 

(e) Hagiographical materials continue to be more plentiful outside 
Constantinople than in the City itself, but the texts give no reason to 
believe that by the end of the seventh century there were any significant 
differences in penitential practice as between the capital and the provin- 
ces. In this connexion the Trullan canons represent a synthesis of past 
experience throughout the Empire and a foundation for future uniformity 


both in theory and practice. 
III GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS (451-692) 


1. Much the most important observation to be made on the basis of 
the documents examined above is that by the end of the seventh century al- 
most all the constitutive elements of the later mediaeval and modern Greek 
practice of ecclesiastical penance (confession, Enric, absolution, 
deathbed reconciliation, the spiritual father) are attested individually 
in the hagiographical sources. Only the custom/obligation of confessing 
one's sins immediately before receiving Eucharistic communion is not found 
in the Vitae - at least as a lay practice - and one further important 
issue remains ambiguous, namely, to what extent ordinary lay Christians 
received pardon repeatedly for their sins by having recourse to some form 
of ecclesiastical penance. Clear evidence for this kind of repeated for- 
giveness (ovy xeoeens ) is not found in the Lives outside purely monastic 
contexts. 

2. While the Vitae do contain all these individual elements of eccle- 
siastical penance, they do not yet reflect a single and coherent pattern 
of practice in which these elements were combined and which held sway in 
all parts of the Greek-speaking Christian world. In short, on the basis 


of the hagiographical evidence, no “routine” of ecclesiastical penance 


Was current among the Christian laity, and certainly nothing in the Lives 
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suggests that the faithful were under any obligation to resort to penance 


in order to secure the forgiveness of their sins; and it is a fair reading 
of the evidence to say that even by the end of the seventh century the 
majority of the laity probably continued to have no contact with the offi- 
cial institutions of ecclesiastical penance throughout the whole of their 
Christian lives. 

3. For those who did avail themselves of it, recourse to ecclesiasti- 
cal penance was becoming more private in character. In earlier times the 
bishop's prosecution of individual sins was deemed to have a directly bene- 
ficial effect upon the health of the ecclesial body as a whole by purging 
it of dangerous foreign poisons. In an age less optimistic about the 
healthy spiritual condition of the Church in general, and perhaps more re- 
signed to the fact of Christian sinfulness, the fate of individually dis- 
eased members lost much of its significance for the collectivity. God 
was punishing the whole body by earthquake and the sword; Christian guilt 
was therefore collective and the conversion and reconciliation of the in- 
dividual for his own private sins and lapses became more and more his own 
affair and of less moment to the health and ultimate destiny of the larger 
body. For the latter, the public litanies and liturgies of the whole 
church were the proper instruments of intercession and propitiation. A 
disjunction of this kind between individual and collectivity must not be 
exaggerated, but it does find at least some reflection in the penitential 
anecdotes of the Vitae and also in the image of medicinal penance develop- 
ed at length in Canon 102 of the Trullan comet 

4. The observations made at the end of the preceding chapter about 
literary limitations and particularities of the hagiographical evidence 
for penance may also be applied to the Vitae composed during the period 
451-692.° 7 The topoi discussed there continue to appear in the Lives 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, although relative to the number of 
documents involved the topos of Eucharistic communion as a moment provok- 


ing conversion and the confession of sin is less frequent in Lives written 





after than before Chalcedon. More evidence is required, however, before 
such @ change can be related securely to the frequency with which By zan~ 
tine Christians actually received the Eucharist during these ages, °° 

A topos of great importance after the time of Chalcedon is the belief 

that God uses the scourges of history and nature to punish the Christian 
people as a whole for their sins. It may also be observed that apart from 
the genre of the Passio a higher proportion of the Vitae written after 
Chalcedon contain some kind of reference to ecclesiastical penance than 
did the Lives from the first period of Christian hagiography. 

5. In the debate about the relative significance of Charisma and Amt 
in the history of the Greek church appeal is made to the practice whereby 
the laity confessed their sins and secured pardon from unordained monks. 7° 
An examination of the hagiographical evidence to the time of the Trullan 
council will not sustain such an appeal. The examples of this practice 
adduced by Holl are not, ashe claims, typical of-many other such stories, 
and indeed upon closer examination none of the texts he cites as examples 
of this practice can be admitted at a Unordained monks certainly 
acted as spiritual guides and directors of conscience for the laity before 


692, and heads of monasteries, whether ordained or wunordained, certainly 


granted pardon for sins and offences committed within monastic brother- 


hoods, but the Vitae provide no examples of an unordained monk who hears 


the confession of sins from lay Christians and grants them forgiveness. 
Any further evidence touching upon such a practice will receive careful 


scrutiny in the next two chapters. 





CHAPTER FOUR: FROM THE TRULLAN CANONS TO THE 


TRIUMPH OF ORTHODOXY (692-843) 





QUESTIONS IN THE HISTORY OF BYZANTINE PENANCE (692-843) 


1. The Iconoclastic controversy was undoubtedly the dominant 
reality in Byzantine church life during this period.* Holl's account 
of the history of Byzantine penance points to the Iconoclastic age as 
the time when monks moved out of their monasteries and came into closer 
contact with lay life, thus disseminating their own penitential customs 
and piety among the ordinary faithful.” The present study has already 
presented enough proof of monastic involvement in Byzantine lay life 
before the eighth century to soften this image of a sudden and unprece- 
dented irruption of monastic influence during the Iconoclast years, but 
it cannot be doubted that courageous advocacy of the images greatly 
strengthened the position of monks within the public and ecclesiastical 
life of Syeencienic” The precise implications of this enhanced monastic 
position in the area of the administration of ecclesiastical penance 
remain, however, unclear. It has been suggested, for example, that 
the emergence of a new group of lapsi during the Iconoclast persecutions 
enabled monks to displace the compromised hierarchs and secular parish 
clergy as mediators of ecclesiastical reconctisatton—” The hagiography 
of the Iconoclast period must certainly be studied with care to see 
what light it can cast upon these claims. Acknowledged monastic control 
over the historical sources of the period demands, however, that many 
of these claims be reconsidered, especially where both the secular 
clergy and the monks are presented as homogeneous groups and little 
attention is paid to the ambiguities of so much of the evidence.” The 
Vitae themselves certainly share in these limitations and must be used 


judiciously for that ‘eaeee- 


2. Herman has dated the appearance of the earliest Greek peniten~ 


tial (the Kanonarion of John, monk and deacon) to the first half of the 





ninth century, that is, to the end of the period under review,’ Other 
documents were gradually appended to the Kanonarion, and the whole col- 


lection came to be ascribed to John the Faster, Patriarch of Constanti- 


8 
nople. The significance of this ascription and the exact provenance 


of all the texts have not yet been determined, but the very existence 
of a text such as the Kanonarion clearly implies that the practice of 
confession among lay people, (with Err parec and absolution) long ante- 
dates the penitential itself.” This last consideration is also directly 
relevant to any judgement about the value of the hagiographical sources 
as unconscious witnesses to the religious practice of their age. 

3. The Trullan Council provided a list of the canonical texts 
accepted and honoured by the Byzantine church, but it did not put an 
end to new canonical writing. As circumstances changed and new problems 
demanded resolution, the decisions of hierarchs and their responses to 


canonical difficulties continued to be collected and to inform legal 


practice in all areas of church life, including that of ecclesiastical 
jamal Here, perhaps more than anywhere else, the absence of critical 
texts is crippling, for it is known that later regulations and prescript- 
ions have been interpolated into these collections in general and into 
their penitential provisions in pantseelat.*~ Reflections of penance 

in the hagiographical sources may, however, provide a further element 

of control in the use of these canons and canonical responses. 

4. The liturgical environment of penance also continued to grow 
during the age of Iconoclasm. The provision of a liturgical rite for 
confession inspired by the monastic offices of orthros and Compline is 
evident already in the Kanonarion of ae Moreover, the appearance 
of the great penitential Canon of Andrew of Crete in the first part of 
the period under review recalls the intensely penitential nature of 
corporate Byzantine worship, a characteristic reinforced by the spread 


of the monastic xwvev as a new liturgical genre during the eighth and 
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ninth centuries. ?° 

5. Finally, much remains to be done by way of providing a system- 
atic study of pentitential teaching and information about penance in the 
important theological writers of the period (John of Damascus, Theodore 
of Stoudion) and in the chronicles of Nicephorus and Theophanes. +“ The 
accurate interpretation of this evidence will benefit, however, from 


familiarity with the language and topoi of penance in the Vitae of the 


previous centuries.) 


II THE HAGIOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 


1. Constantinopolitan Vitae [Miracula Anastasii] A collection of 
seventeen miracles added to the hagiographical dossier of the Persian 
martyr Anastasius (BHG 90) at Constantinople in the course of the eighth 
century provides no further historical evidence for ecclesiastical pen- 

16 
ance. 

[Vita Gregorii Nysseni] The published excerpts of an eighth-century 
Life of Gregory Nyssa (BHG 717) probably written in the circle of the 


7 
Patriarch Germanus (715-730) also contribute nothing to this study.” 


2. Other Vitae [Vitae miscellaneae] Four rather disparate hagio- 
graphical documents may be reckoned as compositions of the first half of 
the eighth century: another Passio of the martyr Anastasius (BHG 89) 
and the Lives of David of Thessalonica (BHG 493), Dorotheus of Gaza (BHG 
2116z) and Pope Martin of Rome (BHG 2259) .18 Apart from a few perfunc- 
tory allusions to the anathemas of the Monothelite years these documents 
contain very little that is relevant to ecclesiastical penance. 

[Andreas Cretensis] Among the writings of Andrew of Crete at least 


eight are hagiographical encomia: Athanasius (BHC 186a), Basil (BHG 262), 
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Cosmas and Damian (BHG 384b), George (BHG 681, 682), the 10 Cretan Martyrs 
(BUG 1197d), Nicholas (BHG 1362), Patapius (BHG 1425-1428) and Therapon 
(BEG 1798) 20 The evidence touching on penance in these Lives is 
thin and of a kind already familiar from previous sources. “2 One rele- 
vant episode in the Life of Patapius, however, may be more closely 
linked to actual historical circumstances than the generality of his- 
torical anecdotes; it concerns a young woman who fell into sin soon 
after she had left the convent, although she had never formally taken 
the habit. 2” She is brought back to the church by certain friends, and 
the protopresbyter Dometius directs the course of her penance, an in- 
teresting indication that in the eighth century the secular clergy could 
be presented as taking a normal place in the administration of ecclesi- 
astical putamices 

[loannes Damascenus] Three hagiographical works of John of Damas- 
cus may be considered here, encomia of the martyrs Anastasia (BHG 83b) 
and Barbara (BHG 217) and of John Chrysostom (BHG 879) .74 None of these 
however, provides any new evidence for this study. 

[Vitae in Italia conscriptae] Lives of Leo of Catania (BHG 981, 
98l1b), Marcianus of Syracuse (BHG 1030) and Pancratius of Tauromenium 


(BHG 1410, 14102) may all be taken as compositions from the period 692- 


787 although more precise dates are either impossible or not yet finally 


estsblished.-° 


The Life of Leo of Catania portrays the bishop as much involved in 
the attempt to convert an apostate magician by means of repeated episco- 
pal vevdeoix .77 When this and all else fails it then becomes the 
bishop's simple duty to extirpate the evil from the midst of his commun- 
ity, a task Leo discharges motu proprio. 7° 

The Life of Marcianus contains nothing relevant to the history of 


penance but the long and interesting Vita Pancratii teaches in at least 
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one place that it is the duty of a bishop to intercede directly with 

God on behalf of the sins of his people. This intercession is likened 
explicitly to that of Moses but it is nowhere connected in the Life to 
the power of the keys, despite the importance of the apostle Peter in 
the early parts of the vita.29 The hierarchical ordering of clergy and 
laity is stressed, however, and the author has Peter himself decree 

that charges laid against priests are not to be received.-° No other 
references to the problems of penance for sin after baptism occur in 
the Life, although some technical terms of penitential usage (Enitipey, 
éyyen™?) are used in other contests." 

(Vitae miscellaneae] Five more documents can be assigned with some 
assurance to the period 692-787, at least as a terminus ad quem. These 
are: the Life of John Climacus by Daniel of Rhaithu (BHC 882, 882a, 
882b), the Passions of the martyrs Pancratius of Rome (BHG 1408) and ~ 
Procopius (BHG 1577) and an anonymous encomium of the 60 Martyrs of 
Jerusalem (BHG 1217) .27 None casts any light on the practice of ec- 


clesiastical mice 


3. Conclusions (a) The only valid and obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from the scant evidence available in the Lives for the period 692- 
787 is that on the whole the period was a "dark" age for Greek hagio- 
graphy and that the historian of ecclesiastical penance suffers here 
from the decline of his source material as much as any other historian 
of the Byzantine world. 

(b) If the evidence is too sparse to support comparisons and con- 
trasts with other times and places it may at least be observed that the 
Council of Nicaea in 787 showed by its use of hagiographical witnesses 
that the Lives of the saints were not only a valued but indeed a revered 


34 
source of the practice and the teaching of the church. The image of 





ecclesiastical penance presented by the Vitae so far examined may thus 
be presumed to have had its own influence in forming the patterns of 


Byzantine piety. 


re of Stoudion 787-829 

1. Constantinopolitan Vitae [Vitae miscellaneae] The Passions 
of the local martyrs Lucillianus (BHG 998y) and Mocius/Theoctistus (BHG 
1298, 1298b, 1298c, 2424) were in circulation before the ninth century 
but provide no evidence for the history of ecclesiastical penance. >> 

[Vita Isaacii] This life of the fourth-century monastic figure 
Isaacius of the monastery of Dalmatus (BHG 956) contains no direct evi- 
dence for ecclesiastical penance.>” It does refer to Isaacius as the 
neTHe Ave vpecrKe's of certain noble laymen in the City, but the nature 
of this relationship is not further described and the technical term 
itself is more likely to stem from the milieu of the eighth-century 
author of the Life than that of his fourth-century subject.>” 

[Vita Stephani Iunioris] The Life of Stephen the Younger (BHC 
1666) was written at Constantinople in 806, and although it forms a 
valuable historical source for the first iconoclast period it is regret- 
tably less important for the history of penance.>° The Vita Stephani 
also witnesses to the use of the term ve vnc Tis natae - applied in 
this case to one who bestows the monastic expe on another - and it at- 
tests once again to the fact that in Byzantium the monastic life was 
understood as something penitential by its very nature. No mention is 
made in the Life, however, of the confession of sins or of any of the 
other institutions of ecclesiastical penance.” This silence is of 
particular interest in two places: in the first, the author describes 


4 
visits made by the laity of Constantinople to see Stephen Weedeins 


xagry ; im the second, the new iconoclast patriarch of Constantinople 
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has all the people swear fearful oaths never to receive communion from 
nor even to greet a monk. ”? Elsewhere in the Life, however, the anti- 
monastic bias of the iconoclast bishops is answered in kind by the 
monastic author, yet the Vita nowhere suggests that monks were u- 
surping sacerdotal powers or that by the end of the eighth century lay 
people were habitually resorting to unordained monastic confessors for 
confession and/or absolution of their sins. “2 

[Vita Philareti] This charming tale of the Job-like figure, 
Philaretus of Amnia (BHG 151lz), was composed in 822 by the grandson 
of the ean. = At the very end of the Life the author, Nicetas, de- 
scribes the preparations for death made by the second and fourth sons 
of Philaretus to whom their father in the guise of a final blessing 
had predicted that they would die in their yous In both cases the 
young men distribute their goods to the poor, give their lands to the 
monastery of St. George Tou Nea noecroe in-Constantinople, confess 
their sins to holy men in the same monastery and die soon afterwards 
in ome In all the hagiographical sources so far surveyed these 
are the first definitely historical examples of confession and absolu- 
tion among the laity as part of a more or less direct preparation for 
death.”? The testimony is all the more valuable because it is related 
as an aside, added on by the author apparently for the sake of histori- 
cal completeness and devoid of any narrative or moral Tendenz, at least 
in respect of the penitential practices iencetbea.” The confession 
itself is not recounted in any detail and is put forward as a natural 
response to the rather peculiar circumstances in which the young men 
find Gein The "holy men" or holy yepey to whom confession 
is made are not specifically identified as priests, but this is in no 
way excluded by the text,and the phrase " heart TeKav kepeot’s Wea 


the case of the fourth son may be said to favour, although it does not 









demand, the latter interpretation. “© 





(Theodorus Studita] Twenty hagiographical texts associated with 


the figure of Theodore of Stoudion may be considered here as reflections 





of the iconophile monastic milieu in the City during the first quarter 
of the ninth century. ”” 

On the one hand it is curious that these texts, which include 
Theodore's own writings as well as certain works written about him by 
others, contain virtually no allusions to ecclesiastical penance (excom- 
munication, suspension, erit Garec ) administered by the episcopacy, a 
silence which is all the more startling as Theodore's own positions 
brought him into open conflict with the hierarchy and he was himself 
exiled three times before he tise.” Indeed, if they are taken in iso- 
lation from the rest of his work, Theodore's hagiographical writings 
give scarcely any sign of tension between the monastic order and the 
secular clergy and seem to promote only an ideal of ee The 
evident incompleteness of such a picture provides a salutary reminder 
of the limitations of hagiography as an historical source. 

On the other hand, monastic penance is amply illustrated in these 
Lives. There is a very strong emphasis, for example, on efx xdpevens 
(the manifestation of Neyropot to a director) as a fundamental, and 
indeed as the most important, discipline of the ascetic life not only 
for monks but also for serious persons among the laity as wails” The 
assiduous practice of Ex xOgeurs recommended by Theodore requires the: 
services of someone to receive the Dexre por. This is the "spiritual 
father", and in these writings of Theodore, perhaps for the first time 
in the hagiographical sources, unambiguous reflections may be glimpsed 
of the developed role of the nvevpetices Mame whose spiritual relation- 
ship to his (sometimes lay) "sons and daughters" with its attendant 
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responsibilities and privileges is a lasting and irreplaceable one. 

























There is no doubt either that it was this kind of relationship which 
obtained between the hegumen of a monastery and his monks and that it 
was in the context of this same relationship that the hegumen's own 
power of "binding and loosing" was to be exercised.>“ 


In these Lives forgiveness and reconciliation are always thought 





possible, even for a monk who has left his monastery.” Another passage 
may suggest that the mere fact of wearing the monastic OKA Re was 
thought to effect by itself the forgiveness of sins, but the terseness 


of the language makes interpretation a probies.”° References to any 





"sacramental" character of penance are not to be found in these texts, 
but the calculating approach to pe TevoLe attested in the Life of the 

Bulgarian martyrs witnesses to a crude belief in the power of penance 
to secure the remission of sins almost apart from the dispositions of 
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those who make use of it. Much the most significant of these texts, 





however, occurs in the encyclical letter describing the death of Theo- 
dore which was written by Naucratius of Stoudion (BHG 1756). On his 
deathbed Theodore sends final greetings to all and then Naucratius asks 
him what he wants done about those brothers, and indeed about the externi mY 
as well, who are still undergoing particular penances: negs wiv év 
Enitipioss Ove dehy , 4 iewee Seve, +i dv erevor.>& Theodore pro- 
claims that the Lord will forgive them all, blesses them three times 
and gives the kiss of peace to all those weeent This incident 

has a number of important implications: firstly, that both monks and i 
lay people received Eruri pace from Theodore (a priest and hegumen) ; i 
secondly, that the fulfilment of these én riper required some time tT 
and that forgiveness might be given in some cases only when the éniré pees 


had been completed; thirdly, that the forgiveness was granted or pro~ 


claimed only by the one who himself imposed the Eni tipave (hence the ii 


need to resolve the matter of outstanding cases before Theodore died), 





and Finally, that the proclamation of forgiveness seems to have taken 
the indirect and impetratory form still characteristic of absolution in 
the Greek chureh. °° The shape and practice of penance thus implied 

is in all important respects the same as the developed form of ecclesi- 


astical penance in the later mediaeval Greek church. 


2. Other Vitae [Vita Gregorii Agrigentini] The Life of Gregory 
of Agrigentum by Leontius of St. Sabas (BHG 707) is a rich source of 
evidence for ecclesiastical penance, but inasmuch as the penitential 
anecdotes frequently involve the major hierarchs of the Christian 
church, some allowance must be made in interpretation for the author's 
special pleading in matters of ecclesiastical politics. °- 

Regarding ecclesiastical penance in the episcopal sphere, the 
Life portrays the excommunication of clerics in the case of a certain 
Leucius. _Excommunicated first by a local synod at Laodicea, Leucius 
makes his way to Italy and there is later anathematized once again 
‘and sent further into exile by a Roman synod presided over by the Pope.” 
In such matters the jurisdiction of the bishops is unquestioned and is 
recognized explicitly at one point in the inte.” The judicial activity 
that flows from this jurisdiction is also illustrated in matters con- 
cerning the laity as well as we” Moreover, the spirit in which 
the bishops exercise their power to judge is itself a matter of concern. 
The now-familiar medicinal interpretation of penance and church dis- 
cipline still prevails, but there are undeniable elements of vindictive 
punishment also reflected in the Life, especially in the final judgement 
against Gregory's false actusats. Anxiety for canonical are Bern is 
balanced by the author's disapproval of episcopal severity in dealing 
66 


with sinners. 


Still in the sphere of episcopal discipline, the Vita Gregorii 
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reflects a custom of reconciling heretics by means of written Statements 


of orthodox faith (Sik rir dw re A: Perdeov ), @ procedure which implies 
that reconciliation, at least in the case of those publicly notorious 
for heresy (Modder db dx Tow So owwTwW Civet nesorey eiperedv) still 
required a formal, individual exercise of ecclesiastical authority.°” 
An ideal description of the local ministry of a bishop in Vita 92 also 
makes much of his duty to be rigorous in rooting out heresy from among 
the ordinary supe.” 

Illustration of confession and absolution/forgiveness in the 
episcopal sphere is limited to the single case of the girl who conspired 
to bring the false charge of Nop vein against Gregory. At Gregory's 
trial she falls at his feet and asks him to pronounce Coaxeners over 
her. Gregory does so but only after proclaiming (the topos) that for- 
giveness belongs to God oaiy.”” The raising up of the girl suggests 
immediate reconciliation/absolution but it should not be overlooked that 
the girl then goes off to a convent and spends the next twenty-two years 
living a life of peamnce.”° A final description of Gregory's renewed 
pastoral activity at Agrigentum shows that an eighth-century text could 
still cast a bishop credibly in the role of spiritual @ireceor.”* 

Monastic penance is not an important subject in the Vita Gregorii 
although the familiar language and rituals of monastic penance are cer~ 
tainly found in the Life, as is the belief that the whole of the monas- 
tic life is by nature penttenesaa.”” One theme which is of some nar- 
rative importance, however, is the conviction that forgiveness of sin 
can come directly from God to the sinner in response to personal prayer. 
Before the young Gregory puts himself under the direction of a sen 
in the desert he prays privately to God for the forgiveness of his sins, 
and later at Constantinople he prays in a similar way for the forgive- 


ness of his daily sins.’ 
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This more private context of forgiveness also reveals a distinction 
between what may be called the "subjective" and "objective" senses of 
sin. On two occasions in the Life when Gregory confesses his own sin- 
fulness, he is assured by others (in the first case by an older monk, 
in the second by the people of his diocese) that they would be quite 
happy to have only his sins to answer for on the day of judgement. 7“ 
The saint's protestations of sinfulness are thus recognized already as 
a convention of humility, and the people's "objective" judgement about 
sinfulness is much more lenient. Yet the Life also makes it clear that 
the saint does regard his own failures as real and serious, in part 
because he measures them against the sanctity of the great heroes of 
the past, as, for example, John Chrysostom, and that in the end this 
"subjective" judgement approaches more closely to a truly objective 


75 This reflection of two distinct 


perception of the real evil of sin. 
kinds of judgement about sinfulness and holiness, the one proper to 
the monk and the saint, the other to the mass of ordinary lay people, 
must be taken seriously as part of the background to the practice of 
confession and forgiveness of sin among Byzantine Christians. ’° More- 
over, the distinction provides reason to believe that confession was 
a more common practice among those advanced in virtue than among or- 
dinary Christians. 

In matters of church discipline, or indeed in any other domain of 
church life, the Vita Gregorii gives no indication of any monastic en- 
croachment upon episcopal jurisdiction. It is true that the "man of 


God", even at the age of twelve, can assure a sinner that God will for- 


give him, but there is no reason in the text to interpret this assurance 


Indeed the 


77 
as an arrogation of the episcopal power to bind and loose. 


author of the Life is at pains to illustrate the mutual deference of 
é 
hierarch and monk and he plainly assumes that the yapiopeT of holiness 


are found most aptly in the person and office of the bishop himself. 











(Vita Stephani Sabaitae) The Life of Stephen the Wonderworker of 
the monastery of St. Sabas near Jerusalem. (BHG 1670) is another sub- 

stantial hagiographical document from the turn of the eighth and ninth 
centuries which provides valuable evidence for the history of penance 


in the Greek church. ”? 


The Vita Stephani is an almost wholly monastic document and refer- 
ences to and descriptions of the sphere of activity of the bishops, in- 
cluding the administration of ecclesiastical discipline and penance, are 
very tintted.” One oblique allusion to the anathemas incurred by the 
patriarchal usurper Theodore may perhaps be taken as a sign that excom- 
munications (at least of the clergy) were still being imposed in eighth- 
century Palestine, and it is plain that the monks themselves had a firm 
legal grasp on the canonical traditions of the church. °? Nevertheless 
it remains true that penitential themes in the Life of Stephen find 
their focus almost exclusively within the monastery itself and within 
the monastic sphere of influence. 

There are no cases of monastic excommunication in the Vita Stephani 
but there is one highly instructive example of the reconciliation of a 
monk who had left the monastery of his own accora,”* Convinced by a 
miracle to go back, the fallen monk prostrates himself before the hegu- 
men and asks for pardon and for intercession to be made on his pehmle.* 
The hegumen prays for the monk, blesses him, strengthens him with his 
exhortations and returns him to the brotherhood .°“ The language strong- 
ly implies that this reconciliation is complete and that the brother is 
restored to the community as a full member without further prejudice. 
If this is the correct interpretation of the incident, it suggests that 
the conscious aim of monastic penitential discipline was shifting 
gradually away from the maintenance of the health of the monastery 


understood as a single organism towards the forgiveness of the sins 





of the individual members. °> 


The Vita Stephani preaches very strongly that the voluntary con- 
fession of sins is a work of the highest spiritual benefit, °° The anec~ 
dotes themselves show, however, that many monastic sinners did not find 
it easy to admit their sins voluntarily even to their own Encorreirys 27 
Consequently, the Crexyos of sin by the saint is much emphasized through- 
out the Life as an integral part of Stephen's monastic cura pastoralis 
and as an immediate fruit of that Sidpacrs which he received as a par- 


ticular divine grace soon after his priestly ordination. °® 


This rex x05 
functions especially in two kinds of circumstances: when a sinner is 
overcome by shame and cannot bring himself to reveal his sin or the 


particular nature of his NorAepes, and when a sinner only appears to 


repent but lacks the true dispositions of sincere conversion. © "Enexyes 


is also used as a means of making the consciences of others more sensi- 
tive so that what is known by the deeper discernment of the saint to be 
sinful can then be perceived by lesser men in the same way. 
can be public as well as private and can even be carried out by letter 
ata dite. 

Thus there are few instances of voluntary confession recounted in 
the Life of Stephen and no allusions at all to what might be called a 
normal or routine confession of sin, even on the deathbed.°~ Conversely, 
the disclosure or confession of Aoxiopor is presumed to be a regular 
part of the monastic life and it involves the revelation of hidden 
temptations and "thoughts" which may or may not be sinful depending on 
the degree of internal consent given to then.” 

The actual forgiveness of sins is not a particularly prominent 
theme in the Vita Stephani. The Life asserts the topos that God alone 
has the power to forgive sins, and here as elsewhere the absolution re- 


quested by sinners and administered to them takes the form of an inter- 
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cessory prayer made to God on the sinner's behalf. Such forgiveness 





is nowhere explicitly linked to the power of binding and loosing as has 
been true in other Lives already examined. There is one case, however, 
in which direct and explicit assurance is given. The monk Leontius is 


plagued with blasphemous Ao yepor which he finally brings himself to 


confess to Stephen. ”> Afterwards the Aogrepot return and the young man 


confesses them once again to Stephen, but this time the saint has Leon- 
tius place his hand on his (Stephen's) neck. Stephen then assures Leon- 
tius solemnly three times that he (Stephen) will answer for Leontius' 
sin on the day of judgement. °° After this assurance has been given, 
Stephen tells the young man, however, that inasmuch as these Aoxreprot 
of blasphemy were involuntary and resisted by him, no guilt has been 
incurred in the matter.°” 

The incident is significant and deserves closer scrutiny. At first 
sight it seems another excellent example of the penitential phenomenon 
to which Gouillard has given the name "le répondant du péché", that is 
to say, a ritual transfer or substitution by which one person (the "ré- 
pondant du péché") assumes the guilt of another's sin. The transfer is 
accompanied by a gesture in which the hand of the sinner is placed upon 


the neck of the confessor/ "répondant".9° 


This assumption of responsi- 
bility for the guilt and indeed for the eternal fate of another is con- 
nected by Gouillard with the hegumen's responsibility for the monks 
under his rule and with that of the baptismal sponsor (avadexos) for 
the one to be baptized.” 

Patient examination of the context of the incident in the Vita 
Stephani, as indeed of the contexts in all the other sources cited by 
Gouillard, reveals, however, that the real transfer to be observed in 
these texts is concerned not with the transfer of guilt for sin but 
with the transfer of the nddepos or violent temptation towards sin 


from a spiritually inexperienced person to another of greater experience. 
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In this particular case the struggle consists of blasphemous and sac- 
rilegious thoughts, in other cases of a frenetic and all-consuming 
nopvere, — The struggle, not the sin, is transferred, and the nat- 
ural result of this transfer, not only in the Vita Stephani but in all 
the other instances of the répondant theme, is the immediate cessation 
of the temptation in the penitent. Such a sudden change possesses a 
high degree of spiritual and psychological plausibility, for the very 
act of transferral is not an arbitrary act; it is at one and the same 
time a true diagnosis of the penitent's condition and a true remedy for 
the underlying evil, not just for the visible symptoms. 

In the first place, as the word itself suggests, the nddepos to 
be transferred is a real battle. This battle may seem to be located in 
the minds and souls of individual men, but according to the monastic 
understanding of sin, the true struggle is taking place on a far more 
cosmic scale where those ultimately opposed are God and the demons. 
Such a battle is waged more aptly, therefore, in a soul (the soul of 
the répondant) which accurately reflects the true balance of power be- 
tween the opposing forces than in the inexperienced, and to that degree 
unrepresentative, soul of the younger monk. In the second place, the 
NoAC pos is aptly transferred from the less experienced to the more 
experienced soul because the real aim of the attacking demons is not 
just to win a few tactical victories with the weapons of blasphemy and 
lust, but to inflict the overwhelming strategic defeat of despair and 
to create the ultimate delusion that God's mercy is finite by encourag- 
ing the lesser delusion that God's creatures are utterly depraved 
(blasphemy, lust). Thus to assume another's nddepos is to issue a 
direct challenge to evil and, at the same time, to demonstrate power~ 
fully to the penitent that his own subjective condition (prolonged help- 


lessness, scrupulosity, confusion and torment) is itself a delusion 





fostered by the enemy and a monumental lie. When the horror of the 


méMpes is revealed in this way to be only an elaborate stage device, 


its power over the mind evaporates 29+ 


Understood in this light the phenomenon of the répondant must be 
distinguished from the direct proclamation of the forgiveness of sin 
(whether this is made on the basis of the power to bind and loose or 
on that of a direct revelation from God) as well as from the more com 
plex reality of intercession with God for the forgiveness of another's 
sin. It is a conviction of the author of the Vita Stephani that in 
spite of an evident and real decline in Christian holiness in his own 
time, God still raises up in every age men of great holiness whose very 
existence is so pleasing to God that the sins of the many are overlooked 
for their sake, or at the very least do not receive the full retribution 
they juacee For the author, Stephen himself is just such a chosen 
intercessor and Stephen's ministry of intercession a conscious one, for 
he has requested and been given the special gift of securing whatever 
he asks for from God as necessary to the salvation of oe 
Therefore the prayer of intercession for sin that Stephen offers (or 
the responsibility for sin that he assumes) is at once the prayer of 
the chosen intercessor "guaranteed" by a previous divine NAnpowoe& 
and the prayer of the ordained priest whose office it is to intercede. 


for men with doe 


In one place in the Life Stephen himself reflects on the nature of 
the gift he has received and declares that the extraordinary grace at 
work in him is no result or reflection of his own virtue, but a gift 


given through him, in function of their spiritual needs, to those who 
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put their faith in him and in the monastic ox7Aph™ he wears. He does 


not mention priestly ordination in this context nor make any distinction 


between those who have and those who have not been ordained, but the 





text itself recalls unmistakably a theme and an argument familiar from 
earlier Vitae, namely, that the ministerial and liturgical acts even 
of an unworthy priest are sources of grace for the faithful because the 
priestly ministry exists not as an extension of personal spiritual worth 
but for the spiritual good of others. 20 
Within such a perspective distinctions between Charisma and Amt 
recede before the more fundamental principle that grace (of whatever 
kind) is not a personal possession, but works for the good of the 
church as a whole. Certainly nothing in the Vita Stephani suggests 
that Charisma and Amt ought to be considered as in any way hostile to 
one another by nature. The authority of office, in the person of the 
bishops, is explicitly accepted by Stephen, and the fact of ordination 
is itself considered a great gift.2”’ Neither scorn for the generality 
of those in orders nor direct denial of the validity of their ministry - 
such as is found in the Epistula de confessione of Symeon the New 
Theologian - has any place in the Vita Stephani, and careful scrutiny 
reveals no basis on which to interpret the Life as an expression of 


that "enthusiastic" sacramental theology which Holl and Hdrmann have 


sought to establish as a continuous tradition from Pseudo-Dionysius to 
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ymeon. 


Although the Life of Stephen is evidently a monastic composition, 
it also contains a certain amount of information about patterns of 


penance among the laity. Lay visitors come to see Stephen to be healed 


of their nady apexine and this necessarily implies some kind of mani- 
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festation (confession) of these "spiritual ills". Stephen's own al- 


lusion to others' “belief in the ee" probably and perhaps especially 
includes such lay visitors.-° In general it may be said that the Life 
gives the impression that Stephen's monastery was 4 spiritual centre 


attracting a regular stream of lay people and providing for them not 


only spiritual teaching but very probably also the opportunity for 





confession and direction as well. However, nothing is said in the Life 
about atid octal although the medicinal language used of penance implies 


that appropriate "treatments" of some kind must have been prescribed for 


the different species of sins and sinners. / +4 


[Vitae miscellaneae] The end of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth centuries may also be taken as the probable date of composition for 
a further group of four Vitae: the Passions of the martyrs Nicephorus 
(BHG 1334) by John of Sardis, Elias the Younger (BHG 578-579), Bacchus 
(BHG 209) and the Twenty Sabaite Martyrs (BHG 1200) 244 None of these 
Lives contains any direct evidence for the practice of ecclesiastical 
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penance. 


3. Conclusions (a) Evidence for ecclesiastical penance in the 
Lives surveyed from the period 787-829 reflects a more and more exclusive- 
ly monastic reality. The episcopal presence is absent, at least de facto, 
from the administration of penance within the monastery. More surprising, 
it is equally absent, it would seen, from the administration of penance 
to those among the laity who were resorting to the monasteries. Reasons 
for such an absence may well be different in different areas (Theodore 
of Stoudion, Stephen of St. Sabas), but by comparison with equally 
"monastic" Lives from an earlier period (for example, the corpus of 
Cyril of Scythopolis) the episcopal absence in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies is clearly more pronounced. To this the Vita Gregorii Agrigentini 
and perhaps some of the other Italian Lives are exceptions, but both the 
geographical and the earlier chronological settings of most of these 
Lives set them apart from the main current of Byzantine hagiography dur- 


ing the iconoclast years. 


(b) Within the sphere of monastic penance the act of confession 


itself (fa ydpevers ) has become more and more clearly the heart of all 


penitential discipline, and references to the laity in these documents 
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suggest that confession was becoming a more common practice among ordi- 
nary lay people. There is still no trace anywhere in the Lives, how- 
ever, of the idea that confession was considered obligatory, whether as 
a general religious duty or in particular circumstances (before com- 
munion, on the deathbed). 

(c) The hagiography of the period 787-829 provides no direct evi- 
dence that unordained monks either heard confessions or forgave sins. 
Hostility or even simple rivalry between Charisma and Amt is not a theme 
to be found in these sources, and where such hostility is often presumed 
to be lurking beneath the surface (as, for example, in accounts of the 
répondant du péché), close analysis of the texts reveals that the stories 
are more appropriately explained as reflections of the developed psycho- 
logical casuistry of confession than as evidence for a dispute about the 
nature of church order. 

(d) When taken together, all the prece ding observations confirm 
the more general impression left by the Vitae that by the end of the 
first quarter of the ninth century ecclesiastical penance in the Byzan- 
tine church followed a procedure which was normally "private" by nature. 
This is not to say that the more public expressions of penitential dis- 
cipline in the episcopal sphere (excommunication, suspension, Ede Xe ) 
had disappeared altogether by this time, nor that an elaborate and posi- 
tive ideal of secrecy had begun to invest penitential practice even 
within the monasteries. Neither is true. However, by the time of the 
death of Theodore Studites the hagiographical evidence does present an 
image of ecclesiastical penance as a procedure not directly or normally 
administered by the bishops (or by their secular clergy), and about 
which, in the normal course of events, there would have been no public 
knowledge. This gradual change may find a small reflection in the inner 
transformation of the penitential topos of amputation (Top )- Origi- 


nally the image referred to the excommunication of a hopelessly diseased 












and therefore dangerous member of the ecclesial body, but by the time of 
the eighth and ninth centuries it can also be used in the Lives to de- 
scribe one of the ways in which a spiritual father deals with the he yropor 


and ned of his sons and daughters in the course of individual private 


spiritual direction. 


Gi From the Death of Theodore of Stoudion to the Triumph of Orthodoxy 


829-843 , 

1. Constantinopolitan Vitae [Vita Euthymii] Gouillard's account 
of the Life of Euthymius of Sardis (BHG 2145) found in Ms. Chalcensis 
88 adds little to the history of ecclesiastical penance apart from wit- 
nessing to the continued use of canonical penalties such as deposition 
(Keevow ey) cu dui‘peers ) as an element of imperial iconoclast potitics.>* 

[Vitae Theophanis Confessoris et Theodori Grapti] The Life of 
Theophanes by Methodius (BHG 1787z) and part of the later Life of Theo- 
dore (BHG 1746a) were composed before the end of the iconoclast es 
They contain no description of any of the institutions of ecclesiastical 
penance, but they do demonstrate that any period of persecution, whether 


of the third century or the ninth, will produce a class of lapsi whose 


16 
fate is intimately bound up with ecclesiastical penence.- 





[Vita Georgii Amastrensis] The Life of George of Amastris (BHG 
668) is attributed to Ignatius the Deacon by Sevéenko and has been put re 
forward by him as the unique example of an “iconoclast iste®.*’ 

When the author touches on penance he does so mostly in very general 
terms.118 The one specific example in the Life of a confession/conversion 
involves some enemies of George who had slandered him. Their leader re- 
pents, confesses his sin and promises Sidpdwors. His example leads the 
others in the revolt to ask forgiveness from George for their own Cac 
The language in which this request is described probably implies some 


a \ 
form of ecclesiastical reconciliation (Ug oporoyeiodu: Sia kpkempe, 
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Tay enter eve ES xc row ty Tuxysieqery) , but as is so frequently 
the case with confessions in the Vitae, the sin confessed is a sin com 
mitted against the saint himself, and this makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to distinguish his own act of personal forgiveness from a properly 
ecclesiastical reconciliation or absolution. 12° 

The Life also contains a reference to the keys of Peter taken up 
by George on his being made bishop; the keys are not explicitly linked 
to penance by the author but symbolize the more general care and respon- 
sibility for the church that is assumed by a bishop.?2+ However, one 
of the reasons for George's episcopal appointment was the success he had 
achieved in bringing sinners to repentance (€n1et90¢4) even before he 
was ordained, a skill which any bishop is presumed to weds Like 
so many other hagiographers the author interprets the sufferings of 
Christians in this life as both punishment and remedy for their stu? 
He closes with a prayer to George to intercede with God for the forgive- 
ness of the sins of those left behind on earth./““ 

[Vita Nicephori] The Life of Nicephorus, abbot and founder of the 
monastery of Medikion (BHG 2297), is generally accepted as having been 
composed before 843 although a more exact date is not poeesbia 

The Vita Nicephori contains little of direct relevance to this 
study. The lifelong pursuit of penance is reckoned as the true business 
of the monk and the proper way to root out faults and weaknesses even 
among the saints. And while some emphasis is placed on Nicephorus’ 
role as spiritual guide to those both inside and outside the monastery, 
there are no descriptions in the Life of anything that might be identi- 
fied as a form of ecclesiastical penance, no suggestion, for example, 
of any confession or reconciliation as part of the deathbed ritual.? 
There is a welcome reminder in the text that the Vita was very probably 
read out annually on the feast of the saint to an audience of pilgrims 


to the monastery; the teaching and the exempla contained in the Lives 
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